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Sabecriptions to THE Staxparp from now 
to the close of the campaign will be received 
at the following rates: 


Single subscription ‘ ~ . «6 0c 
Ten or mere, each é «oe - ec 
Qne buundred or more,each . . 65c 


“pe Standard’ is sent this week te a 
aumber of perscus whose friends huve paid 
ge have the puyer forwarded te them for 
four weeks in the bore that they many bo 
fadwced to rend it, examine the principles 
fe acvecates and beceme regular sub- 
ecribcra. These whe receive the paper 
witheut having ordered it will understaud 
that ic has been sent iu this manner and 
will be sent for four successive wecks with- 
eut charge to then. 
‘Perms ef subscription will be feund en 
the fourth pace. 
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The republican national convention, i in 
all respects a marked contrast to the dem- 
ocratic convention, concluded its week of 
travail by the nomination of Benjamin 
Harrison of Indiana for president and Levi 
P. Morton of New York for vice-president, 


Despite all the philosophy he can muster, 
‘Mr. Blaine must be a bitterly disappointed 
man. He has come as close to such a re- 
publican aomination as he could have ac- 
cepted as he did four years ago to election, 
and has for the second time been beaten 
by his friends. The most popular man in 
the ranks of his party, and the leading 
representative of all that it will stand for 
in this campaign, it would have been in the 
fitness of things that he should again this 
year have been pitted agamst the man 
with whom he contended for the presidency 
four years ago. But he could not with 
prudence have struggled for the nomi- 

tom. Ts be -beateu “nour 
would have been ignominy, 
succeed would have aroused animosi- 
ties that would have increased the chances 
of defeat before the people. The only 
way he could with prudence again 
have entered the presidentiul contest would 
have been as the unsolicited choice of a 
convention unable to agree upon any one 
else. That he was the choice of a strong 
majority of the convention is clear. 
From first ballot to last there was not a 
moment when he could not have been 
nominated with a rush, and the votes 
of the majority who were eager to vote 
for him would have been swelled by the 
votes which always hasten to the side of 
the successful. If his name had been 
kept out of the list while his friends had 
at least seemed to be searching for some 


more stremy: me Ve 


while to 


other candidate on whom a union could 
be made—if ballot after ballot had been 
wainiy pushed until at Jast he had been 
brought in as the only man that could 
satisfy the convention, there can be no 
doubt that his nomination might have 
been made in a way that he could gladly 
have accepted. But the over shrewdness 
of his managers, or the bull-headed en- 
thusiasm of some of his followers, finally 
got him into a position in which a nomi- 
nation, though it might readily have been 
forced, would have had a worse flavor of 
effort and intrigue than if he had been all 
along an avowed contestant; and both 
dignity and prudence compelled him to 
absolutely decline. 


The candidate who by favor of Mr. 
Blaine and his friends has received the 
nomination of the convention does not 
arouse the opposition that in some quar- 
ters would have been aroused by Bluine. 
But neither can he awaken the strength. 
Negative availability is not what, in this 
juncture, the broken republican party 
necds. And as the St. Louis convention 
closed with the premonition and confi- 
dence of victory, so does the Chicago con- 
vention close with the foreshadowings of 
defeat. 


Blaine’s nomination would have aroused 
a@ flash of enthusiasm bright and fierce, 
though it might have proved thin. But 
though General Harrison is the Blaine alter- 
nate and is closely connecied with the most 
important of Mr. Biaine’s lieutenants, 
being, it is said,a partner of Mr. Stephen 
Elkins i in his great New Mexico land grab, 
his nomination falls with a thud. General 
Harrison has a much cleaner record than 
Mr. Blaine, but he has not had the season- 
ing of abuse. All sorts of unpopular things 
are beieg discovered about him, and he 
maay possibly even find that it is an incum- 
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But for all this the issue is clearly made. 
General Harrison represents all that Mr. 
Blaine could have represented, even if not 
80 aggressively, while the banker, Levi P. 
Morton, makes a fine contrast to the 
greenbacker, Thurman, As for the plat- 
form, that leaves nothing to be desired. 
By denouncing all reduction of duties 
and declaring for still higher protection 
it formally draws the line between the 
great parties upon the principle of pro- 
tection as opposed to the principle of free 
trade. In its way the Chicago conven- 
tion has served the couniry well. ‘“Whom 
the gods wuld destroy they first make 
mad.” 


Among :1e most prominent figures in 
the convention was Creed Haymond, chair- 
man of the California delegation, and fore- 
most among the “boomers” of “Blaine 
and Protection.” To ‘those who knew 
him years ago it seemed a queer place for 
him to be, Creed Haymond is a Virginian 
by birth, and a democrat by instinct and 
tradition. During the war in California 
he was a strong secessionist and after- 
ward was prominent and useful as an 
V aitabnsnols free trade democrat. He 
is a fine lawyer, a man of exceedingly 
quick and nimble mind, and, like most 
southern men of his class, a born politi- 
cian. He rendered very eficient aid 
to Governor Haight in his struggle 
with the Pacific railway monopoly, and 
no one in the country could have 
better startled the Chicago conven- 
tion. with «, Jeffersonian speech. But 
like many ether men in California, Creed 
Haymond at length grew tired of what 
seemed an utterly hopeless fight, and the 
railrond octopus, true to its? policy of 
taking into its service men of ability 
who might be dangerous to it outside, 
made him head cf its law bureau with a 
salary of $25,000 a year. Thus it comes 
that Creed Haymoud makes his appear- 
ance ina national republican convention 
at the head of a delegation representing 
the Ceniral Pacific railroad ring. 


Two preposterous candidates were pre- 
sented at Chicago and got some votes— 
Judge Gresham of Illinois and Chauncey 
M. Depew of New York. Judge Gresham 
Wasa prepcsvrous candidate becnusce lu 
a convention where corporation influences 
were so powerful it was utterly impossible 
that a man witha record objectionable 
to them could be nominated. Mr. 
Depew was a preposterous candidate 
because to nominate him would have 
been to give up every western state. The 
masses would have taken it as a nomi- 
nation of the New York Central to the 
presidency. And they are not quite ready 
for that. This may seem hard to the 
genial New York railroad man, and is 
perhaps umreasonable, for it is not 
improbable that a _ railroad magnate 
might be more careful of the people's 
interests if placed in a position of public 
responsibility than a railroad magnates’ 
man. But it is a natural result of the 
manner in which the railroad companies, 
especially in the west, have exerted their 
power—a natural result of the antago- 
nism that must exist until the railroads 
openly own the government or the gov- 
ernment owns the railroads, 


Ex-Mayor Seth Low of Brooklyn, a fore- 
most representative of what is really the 
best element of the republican party, has 
formally withdrawn now that that party 
has taken logical protectionist ground, 
and declared for reducing the surplus by 
raising the tariff taxes. Mr. Low does 
not propose to join the democratic 

party at once, but, like many 
thousands of independent citizens, he 
will support Mr. Cleveland. The atti- 
tude of the Chicago Tribune, the great 
republican paper of the northwest, is also 
very significant. It has not declared for 
Cleveland; but it has evidently started in 
to beat Harrison. The attitude of the 
New York Herald is also strongly indica- 
tive of the way the wind is blowing. 
Cleveland’s election scems now as certain 
as his nomination was four months before 
it took place. But it can be made, and it 
cought to be made, such a sweeping and 
decisive victory as will forever settle ram- 
pant protectionism in the United States. 


General Weaver has been renominated 
for congress im the Sixth district of Iowa 
by the union labor convention. He will 
doubtless be also renominated by the dem- 
ocrats, as he ought to be. In the great 
question which for the present dwarfs 
all others in national poiitics he has 
stood by the policy of President Cleveland 


and has supported the Mills bill as sturdily ° 


as Mills himself. The democrats will need 
the greenback congressman. The time is 
near at hand when the currency question 
will again come to the front, and the 
democracy, just as it has been forced to 


take sides for the rights of the people on 
the tariff question, will be forced to take 
sides for the righis of the people on the 
financial question. 


Congressman Henry Smith, the labor 
representative of Milwaukee, is another 
man whom the radical division that has 
taken place in our politics has brought to 
the democratic side. He not only stands 
for the Miils bill, but proclaims his readi- 
ness to go much further in reducing and 
abolishing duties, In an interview with 
the Washington correspondent of the 
Binghamten Lead2r, Congressman Smith 
Says: 

It. is not true that a reduction of the tariff 
will reduce the wages of cither skilled cr un- 
skilled Jabor. The cry that wages will be 
reduced is started by combiuuations of capital 
for their own selfish purposes, and this is so 
evident that [am surprised men should not 
clearly see the fact. I am here because la- 
boring men in my district thought I would 
fairly represent them and would care for 
their interests. Ihave worked in the shop, 
and when Iam told thut in supporting a re- 
duction of tariff taxes upon the people I am 
voting to reduce wages, I say I know better. 
I know that there are millions of menin this 
country under the present system who do not 
get six months’ steady employment out of 
the year. I know that trusts and combina- 
tions formed to restrict production and com- 
pel high prices, shut down their shops and 
throw men out of employment, and that the 
tariff as it exists is the cause. I have never 
hud any doubt on this subject, and the in- 
vestigation of trusts by the comimuttee on 
manufactures, of which Iam a member, has 
fortified my conviction, Page after page of 
the testimony we have obtained shows that 
the tariff is un incentive to the formation of 
these trusts and combinations of capital, and 
has been so used for years. The combination 
of tariff ‘‘protection,” as they call it, and 
railroad monopoly leads to trusts. The tariif 
aud railroad monopoly may be “wholescme” 
for trusts, but by them labor is “shelved” 
every time. 7 


I take up the gauntlet thrown down by 
Congressman W. D. Kelley aud declare that 
a Chinese wall around this country is unnat- 
ural, That nation grows richest, happiest, 
and most prosperous which has intercourse 
With its neighbors. In the Bible vou will find 
it said that Israel was mest prosperous under 
King Solomon, and then “it traded with all 
the nations.” My esperencs with working- 
men is that we have no such hatred agaiust 
our fellow laborers in other countries as is 
now sourht tu be created and stirredup. We 
commiserate the condition of werkingmen in 
other lands and attribute is to class lecisla- 
tion for the benefit of the rich and against the 
poor, We see the same tendeney in this 
country, not only in the bigh tariff, but in 
railroad moncpoly and other matters I have 
spoken of, aud we should be the first and most 
active in preventing such legislation hereafte 
aud removing it when it exists. The success 
of the trusts in defeating a reduction of eer: 
now would probably lead them ito -nreke~eti*. 
further demauds for legislation for their 
benelit against the country’s good. 


’ 

Samuel T. Hopkins of the Sixth Vir- 
ginia district is another of the “labor 
representatives” in congress who has taken’ 
radical ground in favor of the Mills bill, 
and who derides the notion that protection 
helps labor. These men,and not the Forans, 
represent the real feeiings of American 
workingmen. The tenor of the labor press 
all over the country shows conclusively 
that the “pauper labor” bugaboo has lost its 
power. A great process of education has 
been going on in the ranks of labor for some 
years past, and workingmen have largely 
learned that their real foe is monopoly. 
What they think of the tariff monopolies 
is going to be made apparent this vear. 
What they think of some other monopolies 
will appear later, as the great anti-monop- 
oly movement of which this attack upon 


“protection” is the beginning, reaches 


later stages of development. 


I went over to Williamsburgh last Fri- 
day evening, at the invitation of Mr. O, F. 
Burton, representing the Protective taritf 
league, to debate the question of free trade 
vs. protection with Mr. John Jarrett of 
Pittsburg. Ihave some doubts as to how 
the members of the Protective taviff 
league enjoyed it, but to me the meeting 
was one of the most significant and grati- 
fying I have ever taken part in. The night 
was so Oppressively hot that it hardly 
seemed possible that twenty people could 
be found to sit under gaslight in a close 
hall and listen to a tariff debate. But, to 
my astonishment, the hall filled up as soon 
as the meeting began; and in spite of the 
heat the large audience remained sitting or 
standing until the close. With perhaps 
two or three excepiions, it was an audi- 
ence composed entirely of workingmen, 
and an audience that not only by its pres- 
ence on such a night, but by its applause, 
its ejaculations, its questions and its com- 
ments, showed an intense and most in- 
telligent interest in the subject. Nothing 
could be more significant of how the dis- 
cussion of the tariff question is going on 
among the very men that the protectionists 
most rely upon, and how it is coming 
down to bottom principles. There were 
evidently among the audience not merely 
any number of men ready to argue for 
absolute free trade on general principles, 
but many who had made _ themselves 
thorourhiy conversant with the effect of 
the tariff on their particular trades. Even 
the quesiions and comments of the pro- 
tectionists among the audience showed 
that the “old chestnuts” of protectionism 


’ 
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a large circulation through the country 


protect ion,” is simply an hereditary pores 


are beginning to lose their power. As for 
the debate, I, having won the opening by 
the right turn of a half dollar belonging to 
Mr. Jarrett, put him on the defensive at 
the start and the audience kept him there. 
When I left the hall he was surrounded by 
a crowd of men in their shirt sleeves plying 
him with hard questions. 


I got at this meeting not merely a most 
gratifying indication of the great work 
our agitation of the single tax has been 
doing instarting men to think, but also 
seme evidence of the good the Press is 
doing. The Press, the one cent protec- 
tionist daily, edited by Robert P. Porter, is 
unquestionably the brightest, ablest and 
most. afraidless of all the protectionist 
papers in the United States, and is rapidly 
running up a large circulation in New 
York and vicinity for its daily issue, and 


for its weekly—the Tariff league sending 
it one paid subscriber for every one it gets 
for itself, It, too, is evidently setting men 
to thinking. From the references I heard 
made to it at this meeting it must have a 
big circulation in the eastern district of 
Brooklyn. Possibly this may account for 
what one protectionist said to another on 
leaving the hall: “There were too many 
free traders in that meeting!” 


At this meeting also there was brought 
out an interesting fact about the editor of 
the Press and how he caught protection- 
ism. ‘It seems that Thomas G. Shearmun, 
who took the side of free trade at a pre- 
vious mecting of the same kiud held by the 
Protective taviff league in another part of 
Brooklyn, paid to Mr. Porter's inteliect 
) the compliment of saying that he could 


not believe his own arguments 
for protection. Mr. O. F. Burton, 
who. presided at  Friday’s meeting 


with great dignity: and fairness, referred 
to this in his opening speech, saying 
that Mr. Porter. felt burt at such an 
intimation. - Mr. Porter, Mr. Burton con- 
tinued, had always been a protectionist. 
He wes born in Norfolk, England, and |-8 
was the son of a rich farmer, who had 
been ruined by the. abolition of the. corn 
laws, and from this Mr. Porter, when a 
boy, had imbibed an honest hatred of free 
trade. Here we have it! Mr. Robert P. 
Porter, ihe popular champion in America 
: of what he as the “American: system of 


lish tory, who, in American protection 
recognizes the old tory system of robbing 
the many for the benefit of the few that 
we borrowed from England! 


Mr. Burton and the eentlenen of the 
Protective tariff league do, it is evident, 
really beheve in. protection, and have the 
courage of their convictions, as their get- 
ting up of these debates shows. Mr. 
Burton promises that they shall be re- 
sumed in September. It is to be hoped 
that this public discussion will not be con- 
fined to Brooklyn, but will extend through- 
out the whole country. 


The Herald has been exposing the 
frightfully overcrowded condition of the 
Italian quarters of New York. But neither 
in the Herald, nor in any other of our 
daily papers, does the shameful condition 
of these poor Italians scem to rouse any 
other thought than that of forcibly clear- 
ing the Italian quarters and checking 
immigration. Thirty-four.thousand four 
hundred and thirty-nine Italians have been 
landed in this port during the first five and 
a half months of this year. Says the 
Herald: 

They are pouring in at the rate of eighty 
thousand this year. For what? 

To choke up the city and be a curse to it. 

There is no work for these men. They are 
duped and bunecoed by «a hundred or more 
New York so-called Italian bankers, whose 
agents in Calabria paint glowing pietures of 
the golden field that invites their labor. 

It is swindling of the most heartless sort. 

It drags the immigrant into poverty, 
misery and disease. Is creates plague spois 
in New York. It threatens native labor. 


But is there not here 2 golden field that 
invites their labor—a golden field of un- 
used land that affords opportunities for the 
labor, not of thousands, but of millions? — 

Why is there no work for these men? 
Why are they compelled to choke up the 
city and bea curse to it, to create plague 
spots and threaten native labor? Are 
there no vacant lots in New York city; no 
unused land around it?) Has this great 
continent grown so that it is overcrowded 
with our sixty million people? Wiil the 
Herald consider these questions? _ 


I have frequently heard it said that 
when aman gets past forty his opinions 
are fixed, and that there is no use in try- 
ing to change them. My experience has 
been the reverse of this, and many of the 
best friends that our cause has found have 
been in men, like the late Francis G. 
Shaw, who were long past forty. Here 
is an extract from a letter of R. M. Max- 
well of Harlan, Iowa, which suggests this: 

Iam nearly sixty-six years of age; com- 


‘has been annulled. 


menced my political career as an abolitionist, 
and was then a republican. Within the last 
two years I have changed my opinion with 
regard to “private property in land” and 
‘protection to our infant industries,” and am 
how advocating the “George theories” with 
allmy might. Iam a regular subscriber to 
THE STANDARD, and am using all the little 
influence 1 have to extend its circulation in 
this part of the country; also your books on 
the land question, sincle tax and free trade. 
I have been the means of putting about twenty 
copies of “Progress and Poverty” and ‘‘Pro~ 
tection or Free Trade? into the hands of 
men who when they will have read. them 
thoroughiy will “see the cat.” 


Mr. Maxwell has also been doing good 
work in writing single tax articles for the 
local papers. | 


In the last issue of THE STsNARD DI re- 
viewed Governor Hiil’s avowed -reasons 
for vetoing the electoral reform bill. In 
this issue we print a more elaborate and 
closely critical review of them by an able 
lawyer, Mr. Louis F. Post—a review made 
at the request of the governor himself. 
Governor Hill is well aware of the confi- 
dence which Mr. Post enjoys among those 
who, as by the resolutions of the Central 
labor union, have so clearly shown their 
indignation at this veto, and doubtless 
fully appreciates the value of any indorse- 
ment, however slight, which Mr. Post 
could give to the reasons for 
vetving the bill set forth in his memor- 
andum. But, as will be seen, Mr. Post 
has been unable to find in these reasons 
any ground for the veto. His careful ex- 
amination, on the contrary, shows that 
Governor Hill's position is utterly un- 
tenable, and that the bill, so far from 
being in any respect unconstitutional, is 
in conformity both with the spirit and 
the letter of the fundamental law, 
and would give greater security to those 
rights of the voter which that instrument 
guarantees. I commend this letter to 
the careful study of every reader of THE. 
STANDARD. 


Governor Hill is still talked of for the 
democratic nomination. If be gets it, the 
state campaign ouzht: to turn upon this. 
great reform. — . To secure it from the next 


legislature Governor Hill. must be: beaten. 
. Henry GEORUE. : 


’ The Late Colonel Hing-Harman. — 
London Star. 
‘Death has moved one of the government's 
difficulties out of its way. The impossible, the 
outrageous appointment of Colonel Kine- 
Harman to be under-secretary for Ireland, 
The cvlonel has died in: 
the fitvy-firss year of his aye, after vainly. 
seeking the health he had fostin chanze of 
scetue and climate. Physically, if not morally 
or intellectually; the colonel was one of the | 
finest of his time. Standing over six feet 
in his stockings, broadly and squarely 
built, and with features which only wanted a 
touch of refinement to please the most exact- 
ing tuste for beauty, the late master cf Rock- 
ingham looked like a figure cut clean from 
one of Lever's novels. His mind and temper 
were like his person. He hada stormy youth,. 
and the delight of battie—of the scrimmage 
in Cremorne, of the election row, of the fue- 
tion fierht—w as, in. his earlier day S, strone..on. 
him. Such a man could not well lack personal - 
ebarm, and with the curious fidelity of their 
race, his Irish tenants were deeply attached. 
to him. For years he wastheirdarling. Butthe 
depression in agriculture exposed the merci- 
less system of rack renting on which Coluouel 
King-Har man’s spleudor Wis built, and from 
thut time forward the old relations changed. 
Inthe struggle that followed the landlord. 
stood stuy on his rights. . Perhaps it is char- 
ituble to assume that for the worst acts of 
tyranny onthe estate the ageut and not the 
owner Was responsible; but no friend of: Ire- 
land can forget that dark chapter in the story 
of Irish sulfering. That Colonel King-Harman 
did uot escape unscathed is well kuown. At 
one time he enjoved a princely rent roll of 
£40,000 a year. His demesne at Rockingham, 
near Boyle, was an exanyie of feudal state 
aud grandeur. His park extended over 5,000 
acres. Bui the wild lite of earlier days—the 
extravagance, the caprices, the recklessness 
of the man of thirty—bad reduced tbe laud-. 
lord prince almust as Jow as some of bis un- 
bappy dependents. A great domestic. grief 
almost bruke = his heart, und added to. bis 
financiai difficulties. His son—the light of 
his eyes, a generous, frank boy, and physi- 
cally a smal medel of himsel f—died after a 
short career in the army. His: father hac 
already arranged with him'to cut olf the en- 
tail of the estates, and thus relieve the prop- 
erty of its worst embarrassments.  Fute, 
indeed, was bard to him all through. 

He was born fur the army, anc in an evil 
hour turned politician. As every one knows, 
he made his debut as a home ruler, w follower 
of Isune Butt. Mr. Egan wrote bis first elec- 
tion address for him, and was his’ close po- 
litical ussociate. His right-about-face is well 
known. His difficulties with his tenants turned 
the out-and-out natioualist into a rabid. 
crangeman, and of late. years. no. mano 
among the orange ranks has more opeuly 
advocated rebellion. ayuinst the goveri- 
nent which. dared to> ocive tr eiand 
home. rule. The | falb was great, but 
personally Colonel King-Harman bad f ew 
enemies. He wusan excellent stor vitelier, a 
good companion at mess or dinner table. His 
Tuined fortunes, his hardness with his tenanis, 
inade him a kind of object: lesson in Irish 
landlerdism; but there were some redeeming 
features in his character. Ife dieda disup- 
pointed, an embittered, practically a hoveless 
man, When he mi:zhbt have been an honered 
and successful oue. 


Weobbles a Little, but Strikes the Truth at 
Last. . : 
Evening Post Editiorial. 

It muy be assumed that the American peo- 
ple are in favor of suftlicient protection to 
counterbalance the higher wages paid” in 
manufacturing enrployments here “as com- 
pared with like industries abroad, but not } 
sufficient to create monopolies, trusts and 
“eombines.” . . We think that Mr. Cleve- 
land and the democratic party will gain 
votes continuously as the campaign procects 
and the truth is made clear to the people that | 
taxes, however laid, are burdens on industry, 
and that the country cannot get rich by tn- 
creasing and multiplying such burdens. 


Bravo! Don’t Let Them Bring Their Pro- 
tectiouist Barbarism te this Country. 
New York Press. 

Benjamin Harrison is opposed to the immi- 
gration of Chinese laborers. He would have 
them stay in the land which has suffered 
them to so degenerate. 


_ 
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ELECTION REFORM. 


GOV. HILL’S REASONS FOR VETGING THE 
AUSTRALIAN BALLOT BiLL. 


They arc Examined by Louis F. Fost at the 
Governor's Request. 
David B. Hill, Governor of New Yorks: 
Iam in receipt of your letier of June i6, 
inclosing a eopy of your veto of the elec- 
toral bill and asking me to. examine: it 
carefully and see whether in my judgement 
the grounds, or at least many of them, are 
not entirely sound. Ihave made. the ex- 


amination, the results of which £ now re- | 


spectfuily submit. 


The bill is an “adaptation of what is 
commonly known as the Australian system 
of voting. . Its substantial requirements 
areas follows: Ballots are to be provided 
at public expense; none but these ballots 
are to be used; on them are to be printed 
the names of all candidates who are 
nominated either by conventions or peti- 
tions a short period prier to the elece 
tion; the ballots are to be distributed 
only by sworn ballot clerks. at the polls, 
to voters, and for actual and immediate 
use in voting; the voter is allowed five 
minutes in which to retire into a booth 
conveniently arranged, where he secretly 
marks his choice of candidates upon the 
face of the ballot, or, if he prefers, writes 
the names of candidates of his own 


nomination in place of those whose names 
are already printed; having done ‘this -he — 


proceeds directly to the ballot box, and, 
without exposing the face of the ballot or 
communicating with any one, deposits the 
ballot as his vote. For the benefit of the 
blind and illiterate, such’ a voter is. pere 
mitted to select one of the two. ballo6é 
clerks, who under oath of fidelity and 
secrecy assists him to mark his ballot. 
Your principal objections to ‘the bill ree 
late to-the question of its constitutionality, 
and are (1) that it embarrasses, hinders’ 
and impedes electors in exercising their 
constitutional right of suffrage; and: (2) 
thatas to 2 class of voters, the blind and 
illiterate, it destroys the secrecy of the 
ballot by compelling an avowal of their 
votes as a contlition of exercising the right 
I consider these objections in their order 


Is the bill unconstitutional on the ground 
that it embarrasses, hinders. or impedes. 
electors in exercising the right of Suffrage? 

It is indisputably : ee cli 
“the legislature ¢ 
fication for’ the. exe 
- anchise other than 


one year. 
tea day 


‘shall be entitled to vote at. ck election im 
the election district of which he shall at the 
tine be 2 resident, and not elsewhere, for all 
officers that -nuw are or: hereafi 
elective by the people, snd upon. all questions 
which may be. submitted to the vote of the 
people. : 

This provision of the constitution is, not: 
self executing, the manner of conducting 
elections. being left to legislative regula- 
tion. The only express limit: tion of this. 
levislat've power‘is that the election: shalk 
be by ballot (art. TI, sec. 5), Which I will 
consider in examining your. objections to 
the features of the bill that relate to blind. 


and illiterate voters; and the only implied . 


limitation is that such regulations as the 
legislature may prescribe shall be reasonae 
ble. — 

Your view that under: the. constitutional 
“provision quoted above a statute is void if 
“jt-*‘embarrasses, hinders or impedes. an. 
elector” in the exercise of his richt of suf. 

frace, is correct; but as a statute which 
puts the voter to inconvenience does not 
in any legal sense “embarrass, hinder or 
impede” him i in the exercise of his right, 
unless the inconvenience be such as to 
subvert or injuviously restram the right, 
‘it isimportant to be cautious lest incone 
venient but. useful regulations be ere 


roneously regarded as invasions of the» 


constitutional guarantee. 
One of the earliest cases. Wlustrating the 
principle that constitutional guarantees of 
‘the right of suffrage do not prohibit rea. 
sonable modes of exercising the right, is 
Tempe vs. Mead (4 Verm.; 34). The 


onstitution. of Vermont required a “write 


ten” ‘ballot; the plaintiff offered one that 
was printed, and the ballot being refused, 
brought an action against the election 
officers. It was argued that a ballot not 
written. with pen and ink was void, 
| but Ae court held otherwise. Will. 
| 4 inms, J.,. who wrote the opinion, used 
lances uge especially wor thy of considerae 
‘tien in connecion With the subject of 
pS a eons ng the clause of 
| t e 3 stitution now under consideration,” 
| he s 

| 


to consider, it 
ast 
SUry 


overal cans 


We 


nev. or: hRE 
same ma tert 
any veard to tha 


i might be made.” 
Foster (9 Pick... 312) 


improve eolents 
See also Henshaw 
With reference to. 


interesting: 


r his vote, a 


ke place or the 


: the secrecy of the 
ballot sought to be secured by the electoral. 
bili, and. also to. the origin of the ballot 
and a relation historically between. its - 
origin and the mode of using it proposed. 
by ihe eiectoral bill, the following excerpt: 
from Judge W. iltninis’s opinion is se leasé 


~ The principale object of this last mode [vote 


ballot] is to 


uble the. eleston ha eke 


_ press o opinion secretly, without being sub- 
- Ject to be overawed, cr to any ill will or 

tion on account of his voie for either 
of the candidates who may be before the pub- 
Bic. The method of voting by tablets in 
Rome was an cxample of this manuer of 
woting. There certain officers uppointed for 
that purpose calicd diribitores [which might 
be freely transiated “bailout clerks”, delivered 
to every voter as many tabicisas there were 
eandidates, one of whose names was written 
wpon every tablet. The voter put into a 
chest preparea for that purpose which of 
these tabicts he plezsed, and they were 
afterward taken out aad counted. Cicero 
@efines tablets to be litle dillets in which the 
people brough: ibeir suffrages. 

An extreme case illustrating the prin- 
Giple that the legislature may reculate the 
manner of exercising constitutional rights 
-@f suffrage is Davis vs. School District (44 
N. H., 398), which holds that a statute re- 
quiring six months’ residence in a town 
prior to election is a reasonable regulation 
of the exercise of the right of suffrage 
wested by the constitution in “all dwellers 
in the town;” and many cases as well as 
opinions of text writers might be quoted to 
show that the manner of exercising any 
right: whatever which the constitution con- 
fers by provisions not self executing, Is 
eubject to and dependent on reasonabie 
eemare regulation. | (Cooley's Const. 
Lim., mars. p. $3.) 

But it is s by revistration laws that legis- 
latures have most frequently undertaken 
to. reguiate the exercise of the right of 
suffrage, and approached nearest to the 
ine that separates a reasonable regulation 
from a substantial invasion of the right. 
To cases crowiug out of such laws, there- 
fore, we may hopefully turn for light upon 
the first constitutional question raised by 
your veto. The issue in this class of cases 
- gelates to the power of the legislature, in 
the absence of express constitutional au- 
thority, to bg the voter to register be- 
fore the election as a condition of voting 
at the eleciion. 

The eight cases cited by vou to the point 
- that statutes requiring regisiration before 
election so embarrass, hiuder or impede 
the exercise of the right of suffrage as to 
amount to a denial of the right itself, 
arose, two in Wisconsin, two in Ohio, one in 
Pennsvivania, one in Iowa, one in Oregon 
andone in Nebraska. The Pennsylvania 
case (Page vs. Allen, 58 Pa. st., 338) and 
one of the Ohio cases (Monroe vs. Collins, 
17 Qhio st., 666) are not in point; the Iowa 
case (Edmunds vs. Barry, 25 Iowa, 267) 
sustains a revistration law which does not 
make prior registration obligatorv; one of 
the Wisconsin cases (Wood vs. Baker, 38 
Wis., 71) is ike the Iowa case, except that 
the opinion contains a dictum to the effect 
- thatalaw which made prior registration 
obligatory wouid be void; the other Wis- 
@onsin case (Dells vs. Kennedy, 49 Wis., 
655) is based on Unis dicium and the irreie- 
want Pennsyivania cecision, and was de- 
termined bv a divided court; and the Ore- 
gon case (White vs. County, 10 Pacific Re- 
porter, {84) was decided by a divided court. 
There remain, therefere, but two of the 
eight decisions—one in Ohio (Dagyett vs. 
Hudson, 43 Ohio st., 548) and the other in 
Nebraska (State vs. Conner, 24 Reporter, 
723)—which are positive authorities against 
the power of tbe legislature to require 
vegistration nricr to an election. 

Against this view is the leading case 
@a the subject. Capen vs. Foster (12 
Pick., 4853, which was decided by the 
supreme court of Massachusetts in 1832, 
Chief Justice Shaw writing the opin- 
fon. A stuiuie required that no per- 
son should vcie at an election whose 
mame was not previously slaced on the 
list of voters. The constitution pre- 
seribed that evers citizen bhaviag cer- 
tain qualifications “should diave the right 
to wote, but did not require his name 
to be listed; and the. question was Whether 
the statuie was inconsistent with the-con- 
stitution. Persons whose names were 
omitted were allowed “by the statute to 
apply to be listed on the day of election; 
but as thev were required to apply before 
the opening of the polls, and if not listed 
when the polls opened: could not vote, 
there is no distinction in principle between 
that stuiute und ene that should require 
registration before election cay, for if the 
legislature has ihe right to tix a time at 
all it has the right-to fix any reasonable 
time. The court decided that.this law was 
eonstitutional, hoeiding it to prescribe a 
Feasonable regulation of the mode of 
woting, and not, as was contended, an ad- 
@itional qualification of the voter. Ciief 
Justice Shaw j:id down the general rule 
as follows (p. 489): 

In all cases where the constitution bas con- 
ferred a political right or privilege, and 
where the constitution has nct particularly 
@esiguated the manner in which that right is 
to be exercised, it is clearly within the just 
and constitutional limits of the levislative 
power to adopt any reasonable and uniferm 
Fegulations in regard to the time and mode of 
exercising that right, which are designed to 
@ecure and facilitate the exercise of such 
sight, in a prompt, orderly and convenient 
manner. 

Again, he said (p. 492 

The constitution, by carefully prescribing 
the qualifications of voters, necessarily re- 
quires that an examination of the claims of 
persons to vote, on the ground of possessing 
these quaiiiications, must at some time be 
bad by those who are to decide on them. 
If then the constitution has made no 

Provision in rezard tu the time, piace and 

gmanner in which such examination shall be 
ad, and vet such an eramination is neces- 

sarily incident to the actual enjoyment and 
exercise of tue right of voting, it constitutes 
oue cof those subjects respecting the mode of 
exercising the righi, in relation to which it is 

@ompetent to the jegisiature to make suitable 

and reasonable regulations, not calculated to 

defeat or impair the right of voting, but 
gather to facilitate and secure the exercise of 
that right. 

In the course of his opinion Chief Justice 
Shaw threw further lizht on the legisla- 
tive power of regulating elections (p. 490) 
by referring to an old statute which 
prohibited the reception of any vote 
uniess delivered in writing by the 
voter in person. The constitution was 
- Silent upon the question whether votes 
for certain officials should be given per- 
sonally or by proxy, viva voce or by 
ballot, and it was as well open to insistance 
then that a voter could claim the right of 
woting viva voce or by proxy as itis now 
that he may claim the right to vote with- 

- @ut previously registering or without the 
formalities required by the electoral. biil. 
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But of the Jaw requiring a vote in 1 writing 
by the voier in person, Judge Shaw said: 


We think it cannot be doubted that this is 2 
just exercise of legislative power, prov ‘dine 
an easy and reasonubie mode of exercising 
the constuntivnal right, and «ne calculated to 
prevent error and fraud, to secure order and 
regularity in the conduct of elections, and 
thereby give more security to the right itself. 

On the question of compulsory regis- 
tration prior to election, the United States 
district judge of the northern district of 
Georgia said of a statute which closed the 
registry ten days before election (Weil vs. 
Calhoun, 25 Fed. Rep., 87i): 

If the period between the registration and 
election be brief, and only such as is proper 
for muking out and putting in proper shape 
the registration papers, it seems tome that 
both reason and authority sanction such 
registration laws. The authorities are in con- 
flict, but in my judgment sound sense and a 
due regard to the true interest of the state 
should lead a court to sustain such laws a 
strike but a prelude and preparation for the 
election and a part of its machinery, even 
though some days intervene between the 
close of the registration and the actual open- 
ing of the polls. Itis self-evident that some 
time must be taken for making out the returns 
of the registration and putting them in sbape 
for use at the polls; end whether this shall be 
one hour, or ove, two or ten days, would seem 
to depend on the legislative will, and if not 
grossiy excessive ought to be sustained. 

The proposition of the two authoritative 
cases cited by vou that a registration law 
is good if it saves the right to vote by al- 
lowing the voter to preve ins right on 
election day, provided he then gives proper 
reason for not having registered, is com- 
pletely disposed of by Judge Taylor in his 
able dissenting opinion in Dills vs. iNen- 
nedy (49 Wis., 550). He Said: 

If the legislature has any power to re- 
quire a registration of the electors to be made 
previous to the day of election and to compel 
the non-registered elector to give some good 
reason for his failing to preeure himself to be 
registered before he shall be allowed to vote 
on the day of election, it has the same power 
to enforce the registration by depriving the 
elector of the right to vote unless he becomes 
registered as required by law. If the legis- 
lature may compel the elector to give a rea- 
son for nut registering, it may delure what 
shall be a sufficient reason, and permit only 
such excuse for not registering asin its dis- 
cretion it may deem a valid excuse. 


And the kindred notion that the right to 
vote must be contiuued down to the day 
of voting is thus met by Judge Thayer in 
his dissenting opinion in White vs. County 
(10 Pacific Reporter, 491): 

The claim that the right to register should 
be continued down to the day of voting in 
order to make the regulation reasonable 
would destroy the whvle efficiency of it. 
There is an object and purpose in such a law. 
It is intended to prevent illegal voting. This 
cannot be accomplished unless the uames of 
the voters are enrolled a leneth of time be- 
fore the election, so that they can de inspected 
and it be ascertained whetber they have the 
requisite qualifications or not. If it 1s left 
until the day of election when they can rush 
in Spell-mel? and roll under their tongue as a 
‘sweet morsel? a false cath regarding their 
qualifications as an ejector, it wouid be an 
idie, useless performance, and the community 
would be as well off without it. 

In liis work on Constitutional Limitations 


(marg., p. 601), Judge Cooley writes: 


Where the constitution has established no 
such rule [registration in advance of elec- 
tions], and is entirely silent on the subject, it 
has sometimes been claimed that the statute 
requiring veters to be registered before the 
day of ejection, and excluding from the right 
all these whose names do not appear upon 
the list, was unevnstitutionai and vuid,as add- 
iug another test to the qualifications of elect- 
ors which the constitution has prescribed, 
and as baviny the effect where electors are 
not registered to exclude from voting per- 
sons whe have an absolute right to that fran- 
chise by the fundamental law. The position, 
however, has not been generally accepted as 
sound by the courts. The prevision for a 
registry deprives no one of his right, but is 
only a reasonable regulation under which 
the right may be exercised. Such regula- 
tions must always have been witbin the 
power of the legisiature, unless forbidden. 
Many resting upon the same principle are 


always prescribed and have never been sup - 


posed to be open to objection. 


That the weizht of authority is with 
Judge Cooiey was in terms declared by the 
supreme court of Kansas in sustuining a 
law requiring rezistration ten days prior 
to election as a condition of votime at the 
election. (State vs. Butts, 31 Kan., 557, 
553.) And Judge McCrary in the latest 
edition of his treatise on the law of elections 
takes the sume view when he writes 
(sec. 95): 

Js an act which denies the richt to vote to 
all persous not registered on or before u fixed 
day prior to the day of election, and which 
makes no provision for registration after the 
time limited, so onerous and unreasonable as 
to be justly regarded as an impairment of the 
constitutional right to vote? According to the 
greas weight of authority and of reason also 
this question must be answered In the nega- 
tive. 

Besides the cases I have already cited, the 
following may be referred to: People v 
Kopplekom, 16 Mich., 342; Byler vs. Asher 
47 Wil., 101; Ensworth vs. Albin, 46 Mo., 
405; People vs. Hoffman, 116 Ill., 587 
McMahon vs. Mayor, 66 Ga., 217; Patter- 
son vs. Barlow, 60 Pa. st., 54; In re Polling 
Lists, 13 R. L, 729. 

Some of these decisions holding that 
laws requiring registration prior to elec- 
tions are valid having been made in 
states where registry laws are permitted 
by the constitution, it has been argued 

nat they are not in point. {nasmuch, 
however, as none of the constitutions em- 
power the legislature to make suffrage 
conditional upon prior registration, Judge 
McCrary is of opinion that they are as 
directiy in point as if there had been no 
constitutional provision for registration 
laws. (McCrary on elections, sec. 97.) In our 
own state the only express constitutional 
authority for a registry law is the provision 
(art. II, sec. 4) that laws shall be made 
for ascertaining by proper proofs the citi- 
zens who shall be entitied to the right of 
suffrage. This does not authorize dis- 
franchisement for failure to register be- 
fore the day of election, except by impli- 
cation, and the authority may be implied 
as well from the section which prescribes 
a voter’s qualifications as from that which 
authorizes laws for ascertaining the quali- 
jications. The power to make revistra- 
tion laws “exists in either case and in 
either case the question must be the same, 
viz; whether the act when passed merely 


| 


“as unknown. 


sacilites Inte the exercise of the right to Ace 
or goes furthersand impairs if.” * (McCrary, 
sec, 97.) Yet we have long lad a regis- 
trv law in this state which distranchises 
all who do not revister ten days before 
election, and its constitutionality has not 
been questioned. 

I think the conclusion is irresistible that 
registry laws which fix a time for registry 
prior to the day of election, aud distran- 
chise the non-registered voter, are not ad- 
ditional qualifications of the sulfrage, but 
regulations of its exercise, and if the in- 
terval between the time fixed and the 
election be not excessive, reasonable rezu-: 
lations. Such laws, though they put the 
voter to inconvenience and nervy ininstances - 
deprive himot his vote without any fault 
of his own, do notin the legal se1se em- 
barrass, hinder or impede his exercise of 
the right; and being calculated to) protect 
it by preventing fre ands, are within the con- 
stitutional power of the levislature. 

Now, in view of the elementary princi- | 
ple that a constitutional right unaccom- 
panied by constitutional rules for its exer- 
cise, is subject to and dependent on legisla- 
tive regulation, and remembering, by way 
of illustration, that laws requiring previous 
registration as a condition of exercising: 
the right of suffrage are appropriate. 

regulations, what possible objection to the 
electoral bill can be referred to that.clause 
of the constitution which preseribes the 
qualifications of electors? Fes 

The providing of ballots at public. ex- 
pense is a positive convenience to both 
voter and candidate; forbid ding the use. 
of ballots privately printed prevents de-. 
ception and seeures uniformity and cer- 
tainty, and, official ballots being provided, 
in no Wise restrains. the right to vote; the 
privacy in which the voter is compelled to. 
prepare his ballot promotes secrecy, avoids | 
undue iuifluence, discourages bribery, and 
paralyzes intimidation. These features: 
would recommend the bill, even in the ab-- 
sence of the notorious and dangerous mis- 
eiiefs which iImperntively. demand the 
adoption of a measure like this. But con- 
sider these mischiefs. It may be that in 
theory every voter selects his. candidate 
from the body of electors when he goes ‘to 
the polls; but in fact the candidates are 
selected fur him by political organizations 
several days before election, und voting’ 
for candidates. not previously nominated 
It may be that in theory the 
‘eter prepares his ballots at the polls; but. 
in fact they are printed and distributed by 
political organizations, and asa rule, so de- 
pendent is the voter for his ballots,.if he 
found none at the polls he would be dis- 

franchised. The necessity of providing 
and distributing ballots thus imposed on. 
political organizations is responsible for 
the practice of — assessing “candi- 
dates, which has been so abused 
that the expenditure of a fortune. 
is often a condition of candidacy, and cor-_ 
ruption funds of startling magnitude. are 
coilected and used, All this so ‘strength-. 
ens the organizations as to make the favor. 
of these managers a prerequisite of candi- 
dacy and their enmity a bar to public 
office. Out of the large surplus. of 


moneys collected for the distribution of |} 


ballots, voters are bought whose neces- 
sities make the pitiful bribe a tempt- 
ing offer; and this bribery is ‘made possible 
by our open mode of: voting, 
enables the briber to watch a sallot 
from the time he gives it to the voter 
until it is deposited in the box. Intimida-- 
tion also plays its part, forcing. the de- 
pendent citizen to vote what, for all pric- 
tical purposes, is an open bailot;. and In 
the confusion incident to elections as at. 
present conducted, deceptive ballots. are. 
imposed upon the unsuspecting. To 
remedy. some of these evils the legislature 
has required ‘that all ballots shall be. 
printed on white paper without any dis- 
tinguishing mark; but it iscommon n know |= 
edve that the different sizes of ballots and 
the varying texture of the paper used 
nullifies the law, which, even if it were 
operative, would avail but littte.: 
-. And now the electoral bill is offered as. 
a complete remedy, tie merits of which® 
have been proved in the popular elections 
of Australia, England and Canada. Under’ 
it candidates could be selected with sreater 
freedom than before; neither voter nor 
candidate would be dependent on any pri- 
vate individual or organization for ballots; 
ali excuse for assessments would disappear, 
and with it the.-burdenscine taxation of 
candidates and the vast funds which cor- 
rupt the franchise.and threaten the free- 
dom of elections, Even if cor ruption funds 
were otherwise collected, they could not 
be used successfully to bribe voters who 
immediately before voting were compelled 
to withdraw into the privacy of a booth 
audin secret repare their ballots; and the 
same formalities that prevented the 
bribery of venal voters would make it im- 
possible to intimidate the dependent, while 
deceptive ballots couid not be used. 

Such a bill is so manifestly in the interest 
of pure elections, so well calculated to 
secure to every voter that &qual power at 
the polis which the constitution guarantees, 
and so free of unnecessary burdens on the 
exercise of the right of voting, while so 
well adapted to facilitate the orderly and 
untrammeled conduct of elections, that I | 
am unable to imagine a valid objection to 
it which can be predicated on any supposed 
invasion of the right of suffrage. It is in 
strict accord with Chief Justice Shaw’s de-: 
scription of an appropriate election regula-. 
tion, in providing ‘“‘an easy and reasonabie 
mode of exercising the constitutional right, 
and one calculated to prevent error apd 
fraud, to secure order aud regularity in the. 
conduct of elections, and thereby to. give 
more security to the right itself.” 

You object that the biil hinders and im- 
pedes the elector in presenting whomso- 
ever he pleases as a candidate, in. canvass- 
ing the merits of candidates, and in the 
enjoyment of his liberty in selecting be- 
tween candidates down to the moment of 
voting. These are rights which you hold 
to have been guaranteed, by implication, 
by the fundamental law. 

But the bill, so far from hindering or 
impeding the voter in canvassing “the 
merits of candidates, or in the enjoyment 
of his liberty of selecting between candi- 
dates down to ihe moment of voting, is 
intended to and does make these ri¢hts 
more secure than ever. The former is 
secured by official publication in advance 
of the eiection of the names of all candi- 


4 


dates; and the iatter by laying before the | 


whicly {. That electors m 


voter on an official ballot at the moment of 
voting the name of every candidate who 
has beer nominated, with liberty to select 
betw een them or to reject them all in favor 
of any other name at his diseretion. 

Your complaint that the puklication of 
candidates is confined to papers represent- 
ing the two principal parties raises only 
® question of newspaper patronage. 
The object of the clause is to give notice, 
so that the right you demand for an elect- 
or that he “shall be allowed ample op- 
portunity to canvass the merits of candi- 
dates, and to that end shall be duly in- 
formed who are candidates,” may be 
accorded him; it seems to me it would 
have been unobjectionable had the bill 
limited the designation of papers to one 
instead of two. That newspapers are. SO 
much more convenient and effective for 
the purpose is the only reason for pre- 
ferring them.as a medium of publication 
to posting on the court house door. 

Your complaint that the advertisement} 
of nominated candidates isa discrimination 
‘against those who are not nominated 
raises no question. How is it possible to 
‘advertise candidates who are not nomi- 
nated? And if to advertise a noniunated | 

candidate is to present him ‘to the public 
with a recognition and sanction ~ which 
give him an advantage over a. competitor” 
who has not been nominated, how is it possi- 
ble, without discriminating avuinst candi- 
dates not nominated, to enactany law under 
“which “an elector shall be: allowed aniple 
opportunity to canvass the merits of caudi- 
dates?? The notion that there js any sub- 
stantial discrimination here has no founda- 
tion... The provision that the elector may 
write on his batlot the name of a canili- 
date not previously nominzted is clearly 
in the interest cf the voter and for the 
purpose of ‘preserving the individual privi- 
lege of nomination, howeyer 
-exercise of oe privilege would be, is now,’ 
aud underany systeminust be. And these 
discriminitions. “sbet ween candidates. be- 
suse of the manner in which they are pre- 
sented. to the people”’—that’ is, between 
candidates who are and those who. are 
not nominated—are Suly. a legislative rec- 
ognition -and sanction of established 

usage. When oificial nominations may 
be made by sosmall a number of voters 
us this bill requires, discriminations like 
these against a candidate who has not been 


ncminated could not be sertously regarded | 


als unjust or impolitic, even if it were con- 
stitutionally necessary to preserve iIndl- 
vidual liberty of nomination. 


But l.eannot agree with you that it is” 


constitutionaily necessary to preserve’ in- 
“dividual - Tibert y of nomination or, 
you express” at, that ‘an elector may 
present. whomsoever he pleases as 
i candidate for “public office.” - No 
‘such right is. expressly guaranteed by 
the coristitation: and if it were it would 
be as competent for the legis: ture ‘to re- 
quire. alle sandidates to be nominated, as it 
is to require all voters to be registered, a 
-veasonable time before election. Such a 
regulation | uld no more infringe the 
vight of choice in the one case: than regis- 
try laws do the right of suffrage in the 
ther, and we have already seen ‘that st uch 
‘ovisiry laws. are rea asonable re exulations 


of “the manner of conducting elections and 
,aol-an dmpairment of ihe right of suifrage. 
may be restrained by lave : 


‘insome degree in the presentation of can- 
didates has been determined, in effect, by: 
our own courts. In People ex rel. Fur- 
man vs. C ute (50 N. Y., 451-458), it was: 
claimed that ‘a statute prohibiting the 
flection’: supervisors | to the” office of 
Ss perintenc ent of. the poor was uncon- 
ssutut tional for im pziring » the 
sulfrage by) estricting the voter's. right to 


select. from he w hole body. of: electors. : 


ie nfortunately the oftice in question was 
not a constitutional office, 
have had “an authority directly in point: 
As itis, we have the benefit of the views 
of J udge Foiger, who said: 


Tt is not necessary in this case to determine 


“whether the position of ccunsel is well taken, 


so far as an office created or continued by the 
-coustitutiou’ und thereby made. elective is 
concerned; 
tend: to. ‘show that asa gener al principie it is 
“not. 
3 Among the authorities cited. by J dive 
Folger were People vs. Fisher 24 W end., 
215— 219), which held that a statute provid-- 
ing for the appointment of officers to fill 
“vacancies durit ing the interim. between the 
creation of a vacancy and the next annual 
election was “lot repugnant to the con- 
stitutional provision that such officers 
should be chosen by the electors once in 
every year und as often as vacancies should 
rane Also People vs. Snedaker (14 
N. Y., 52) to the same effect. and Barber vs. 
People (3 Cowen, 63 6), in which the consti- 
tutionality of the statute punishine-d ueling 
by making the convicted person incapable 
of ee to office was quesiioned. The 
statute was sustained by the court of 
errors. The reason given hythe chancellor 
who wrote the opinion was that the statute. 
was an exercise of the legislative power 
over crimes. But as the chancellor ad- 
mitted that even criminals “could not be 
deprived of the right, of sutfrace sec ured by 
the constitution, unless by express sanction 
of the constitution, it would seem that the 
decision would have been better placed on 
the power of the legislature to reasonably 
regulate: eligibility to .office. If,. 
chancellor said, “the electors . .. are 
by the constitution wholly free to confer 
public stations upon any person according: 
to their pleasure,” ‘and if, as was conceded, 
they: cannot be deprived of this: right 
even for. their 


for the crime of the man for whom. they. 
would vote. But that the legislature may 
for new crimes disqualify an elector from 
‘holding office is decided by this case, and 
that it cannot disqualify him from voting 
except for such er imes as the constitution 
specifics, was and must be conceded. The 
principle to be drawn from the case, there 
fore, is that the legislature may lay 
reasonable restrictions upon eligibility to 
office without being held to have invaded 
the constitutional right of suffrage. This 
was the ground on which the statute was 
sustained in the court below (Barber vs, 
People, 20 Johnson, 457). And J ude 
Folger, in People vs. Clute, expressed 
the same view when he said: fe 
Inu Barber vs. People (3 Cowen 686) it is ex- 
pressly decided that the legislature: nay affix 
ineligibility: to olfice asa ‘punish 


futile the: 


as {8 


right of: 


‘or we should- a 2 
lie, i if ‘sound. if the will requir 


though there ave wuthorilies which - 


wo crimes, it is diff-— 
cult to see: how they can be deprived of it 


dnalowous: te tuat of r : 
Your objection that “the bill] leaves with | 


1888. 


tional privilege of the elector. This was 
placed upon the ground that it is @ part of 
the legislative or sovereign power of the 
state to maintain social order, and to take 
life, liberty and ail the rights ef - both. when | 
the sacrifice Is necessary. 
weal the right of the criminal to receive the 
suffrage of the elector, and the right of -the 


may be tulen awaj, and as social order may 
be preserved by the threatening of punish- | 
ment for its infraction, soit may be preserved 
by Preventiye lacs rendering tls infraction |. 


of the publie moueys, to sib as supervisor in 
audit of his wwn accounts, and so for the pre- 
vention of the disorders w hich. might arise 
from this incompatibility if permitted to exist 
it was: within the legislative or. sovereign. 


spec jaf ease upon the right to receive’ and 
the right to give’ vete fer the former office. 


to the exercise of the same power im any Sinz 


be? aan 

The pri inciple is recogni iredsl in Pennsyl- | 
vanin, © The: Pennsylv amin constitution: 
provided that vacancies in judicial ottices 
should be filled by appointment until: the’ 


the next general election; but the lecis- 
lature’ provided that such vacancies should: 
e filled at the next general election hap- 
pening “more than tirce calencar months | 
after the vacancy shall oceur.”. This act 
was decided to be constituticnal (Com. ys. 
Maxwell, 27 Pa. st. 44). It was conceded. 
by the court that a lacy 
away or wrurecessariiy and. wunreasi ynaoly 


tion would be unconstitutional; but. it was 
held that the provision’ requiring three. 
months for deliberation in the choice of a- 
successor in case of a vacancy fixed only a 
reasonable time, and: was, th erefore, only. 
a proper and valid regulation. And ths” 
decision, says MeCrary. (Tr eatise: on. Elee- 
tions,” sec. 2 23) “foes upon the sound pri 
ciple that a constitution can not enforce it- 
seif; it lays down fundamental principles, 
according to. which the several depart-- 
ments it. calls into existence are to. govern 
the people; but all auNiliary miles: whi he 
are necessary to give eifect to these prin- 


ciples must of. neces sity come from the lie sscent for stich to 


legisiature.” 

tf the view is sound. that in- the ; ee 
of express constitutional restriction. the 
lerislature may, in the interest of | good 


crime and not encroach upon “fhe: ‘constitu-- 


For the common - 


elector to give his sulfrage to the criminal, 


_ Thus, in the: euse in. hand, it was” 


power to guar d against it by a limit: in the 


= 


Will not the same principle sustati the right: : 


leur and Jitting CUSe, whatever: the office: ney 


lirst Monday of December’ succeeding: 


intended to take |. 


ters of even gre a 
castine: of ae ballot, 
that the clerks: 


and it w ould ; ue. an 

on his: part if he did quire Hien to de 

It, But itis not necessary toe resort. to: the: 

elesat fiction as to” krowledge of the lay, 
act kno v¥ the law, 


ed. ee the lasuecioae ahe: ‘Watchers 
“the ballot clevks themse 
ignerant of how he mis 


s and 
Ss, all OF Whom, 
rote, 


‘manner, lest int 
vote micht. dim 
candidate: ; 
e period. of iv 
oe ion of » ballot 
you. object, prese 
for the law: me 
‘should nee ae li 


‘sont able. 


‘electors whi 


Aber ba 


pass upon the: HL 
going into: the bo 
time in recons 
cause > the Bios ie 


postpone and embarrass the right of elec- CAR 


: secrecy of the pa 


_ By. article i ‘se 


“At elections oe she ci 


order, make reasonable and fitting regula- Ag 
tions for eligibility 10 office (and it. has the 


sanction of reason, and in principle the 
approval of authority), the electoral bill 


would not have been~ ‘repugnant ‘to the | 
-constitution even if it had restricted. voting: |- 
to candidates nominated a 2 
before election. - And, as I- have. already | 


said, such a restriction would be str ictly 


istry laws. -- 


the secretury of state and county clerks 


‘the absolute power ef Getermining at their } 


arbitrary discretion who are qualified: vot-. 


Gulich vs. 
Steers, 41 Mo., 223), and consequently for | 


petition i is not Sound in my judgment. 


ers competent to pri psent a candidate by. 
‘The 
functions of these ollicers are- ministerial 


reasonable time 4 


lar will ae elec 
only By. railing th f the dependent 


he ‘Tedependent 


Sotee can be assuL 


effect i in givi ing es 
will. Voting: by ballot i 


of: dependent ¥ ote 


(electoral bill, sees. 9, 10, 29; MeCr: ary on s ete 


225-230, 202, 264, 2 265, 26 


14 Ind., 93; Stat @. VS. 


Elections, secs. 
New,. 


misfeusance they: may be. punished i in ds 


uges and the damages. may be exempla 


‘and may. be fo: “ced 


if’ matice apper 1S. 


They. may. 


“to act 


-Many rizhts, includine the 


itself, are no better. protected. 
_ The objec tion. that: i 


nation to be made fifteen or ty 
instead of fifteen cor tw en 
election. The only ques 


longer time: rat ises is one of rea 


I note your point that inaswr 
but official baliots may be 1 
these must. be. obtained fre 


clerks, the ballot clerks - ar: 


an a absolute. control - of the 
and.every election, for) only. 
us these clerks. choose to dei 
can be cast or counte 


by the principle that 


election. faw that ize 


officers, by neglect OF 


electors. | 


p- 602; ‘Zeller ve ae 


Ne efzer vs. Davenport, 


vs. Malloy, 101. Il, 583: 
Albin, 46 Mo.; 465). It could. aS \ 


argued that. inspectors, unde: 


election fiw are armed with 
control of the result of LOY 3 


as they mis it el lose the p 


the-one case as in tbe ‘other: 
It is true that judicial pow 


“with the ballot clerks, by se 


as ne { 


termine | w vhetiey i; ‘Voter 
ate aud to give shine a new 
necordinge to. their decisio: 
mendable object of the provi 
fest. - It is to prevent a vot 


liciously teavting up one baliot a: 


of other 


to the inconvenience and po 
voters. 1. 


apprehensions that the ballo 


ment 


so abuse this judicial po 
control. the event of an el 
out exposing. ; themselves 

It ust not be. 


us to eifect tlie 1 result of an 
go fav toward proving mali 

T think your objection to. se 
and nae that an, official ballot 


lot slave Sinitted; to indorse it, e 


| amisconception of the bill. 


The prov 


that “any ballot which is not. indo 


the name 


or initials of the ba 
shill be void and shall not 
does. not avoid a ballot for ni 
ity. You have made the n 
posing that the ballot is off 

from the printer's s hands; i 


until. the. ballot clerks judor: 


this. poe isi 


menut fo or. : 


nstitution 
to appoint 


vided. 
didate,. 
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A BLOW AT ORGANIZED LALOR. 

The court of appeals of this state has 
affirmed the decision of Judge Barrett dis- 
missing the writ of dabeas corpus in the 
eases of Jolin ©. Gill, John Foster, George 
T. Worley, James MeDonald and John 
Campbell, held fer trial on a charge of 
corspiracy. The decision is a deadly blow 
at trades unionism snd the most important 
of its kind ever rendered in this state, yet 
our court of last resort is content to settle 
the great question at issue by its arbitrary 
dictum, without zssis ing 2 single reason 
for a decision that deprives thousands of 
our citizens of what they regard asa right 
absolutely essential to their protection 
against the sr isping disposition of the em- 
ployers oi labor. 11s failure of the court 
to prepare a written opinion indicates that 


gesae 
tions. oe 
ihe fa cts ei 


& & Estes 
semper red 


of Fabon 3 nd the: ch 
union shop. | As soon. : 
of zt engagement 


: the crew. heard 
his remonstra ated 
at che was 2. 
ay ca33 an, who had 
the gen wtaliea of al tryi ing to disor- 
ganize labor and ‘dov mages. his: 
plan beings to disc e at 
atime and fill 1) i 
by a “scab” until - 
“scab” snreop. The . 
ence with the firm asr ee 
trial for a month, ; 
tended the term of i 


to give sHact. 

sulneqoentls ox 
ont Be. 

: dene Hart dis-. 
‘Potter, whom 
es seer of awandline thi Sr 
The crew believed. that this was a mere 
sual process of 

making the slicp a on-tnion ene. But 
ther did not, us the Times, Evening Post » 
and other papers of ‘that class at the tine. 
declared, insist on Potter's -restoration | 
whether he was a thief or not. They 
‘took the perfectly reasonable position that 
if Potter was a thief he ought to be prose- 
cuted, and that if he was not there was’ 
mo reason for ‘his discha 


Age 
be prosecuted or reinstated. Hart was 
evidently not reads to prosecute Potter, 
who was thereupo ed durin: the 
temporary absence ¢ : Gardiner; but 
upon the latter's n Potter was again 
@Gischarzed. The « crew again complained 
to the firm and made a request that the 
whole question be submitied to a com- 
mittee of district assembly 91, Knights of 
Labor. To this Mr. Gardiner consented, 
- but before the committee could even begin 
its investigation, Hart discharged every 
mat in the shop. - 
’ This committee consisted of the men 
whose case has just been decided by the 
court of appeals. The quarrel, fcllowed 
-by a lockout, had alreudy taken place be- 
fore this comnittee became in any way 
identified with the dispute. In the course 
of the performance of their duty the 
Knights of Labor commiitce met a coni- 
‘mittee represenling the employers’ union. 
In reply to. questions put by the latter, the 
K. of L. conimiiice stated that the crew 
could nct return to work for Gardiner & 
Estes so long as Hart was emploved there, 
and they further stated that Hart would 
‘not be allowed 10 work within the juris- 
diction of district assembly 91. Hart was 
pot present at this interview, and the em- 
ployers’ committee was, not charged with 
any message to him; yet this information, 
“given by one committee.to another as to 
the conditions on which a dispute could 
be brought to a close, was construed into a 
‘threat, and made the basis of a prosecu- 
tion for a criminal conspiracy to commit 
an act injurious to trade or commerce 
and to prevent Hart, by means of threats 
and intimidation, from exercising a lawful 
trade and calling. 

Qn this charge ail the parties were ar- 
resied and were held by Police Justice 
Solon Smith for the action of the grand 
jurs. Mr. Louis F. Post, counsel for Gill, 
sued out a writ of habeas corpus, insisting 
that the undisputed facts jn the case 


as a 


: is dendonsts ated by abundant e 


and - thev. 
therefore. demanded that he should either 
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showed that no offense had been com- 
mitted, and that Gill was, therefore, 
wrongly held. Judge Barrett heard the 
case and denied the motion for the dis- 
charge of the prisoner. The court of ap- 
peals has now sustained Judge Barrett’s 

decision that the facts as given do present 
a case proper to go to the grand jury. 
Pending this appeal, 
have been taken in the case, but it is to 
be presumed that the charge against the 
men named will now be pressed and that 
they will be brought to trial, Whatever 
may be their fate on atrial of the facts 
before a petit jury. this decision settles it 
as the law of this state that a combination 
of union workmen to refuse to work in 
company with a non-union workman is a 
criminal conspiracy which may be pun- 
ished with fine or imprisonment, or both. 


It is not our purpose to here discuss the 
lecal soundness of the decision rendered 
by the court of appeals. It is sufficient to 
say that it differs widely from decisions 
rendered by other tribunais held in high 
respect by the legal fraternity of the whole 
country. Readers of THE Staxparp wiil 
not be surprised to Jearn that Judge Ma- 
guire of San Francisco has just rendered 
a decision diametrically opposite to that 
under consideration, and dismissed a sait 
brought by a non-union workman to re- 
cover damages from a union that had 
forbidden its members to work in the 
same shop with him. We have, bow- 

j ever, read the argument in the Gill case, 
and it appears to us that the counsel 
made good. his contention that there 
was no evidence of force, threats. 
or imimidation, and = that > the state- 
ment which it is sought to pervert 
into a threat was a mere matter of 
information. It is unquestionably a fact 
that a non-union man cannot work in 
company with union workmen in numer- 
ous trades, and that fact could have beer 
com! Enicaie’ to the committee of ‘lie, 

‘employers’ union by any one, When did 

the communication of information become 
a criminal threat?) Furthermore, Mr. Post 
effectively disposed of the other count in 
the indictment. He showed that the de- 
cision on which Judge Barrett reiied Wi 
| to the effect that a ‘combination | of work 


-men was to injure trade or comm eree | 
called: consplrtey ‘among — 


- | because it tended to raisc wages, and that 


| since that decision was rendere cd combina- 
| tions to raise wages have been s 


cifically 
| author ized by statute. Cons idering: ne 
force of the argument thus presented, i 
ecomes all the more. remarkable: th at: the 


court of appea us should have vendered: SO 


momentous a decision without ‘evep at- 


and it ceinds: as the law of ‘this - state until, 
the legislature shall interpose. 
‘is thus set aside the labor organiz: tlions” 
‘of New York are shorn of their: power, 
The statute authorizing combinations to. 
increase wages is a dead Jetter from. the 
moment that it becomes eriminal as 


pepurie ence 
| that no sudden and temporary uSSOCI intion 
of men to demand higher wages can re- 
sonabiy hope for success, a 


hope of ‘securi ie. oy maintaining wages. 
I $ 


by combination lies in the preservation of 


permanent labor organizations, such as the 
trades unions and Knights of Labor. 
cannot be done if the law as. laid down in 
this decision: ‘by the court: of appeals i is en- 
forced. ee es 


existence dt must. be able to secure certain 


things atthe hands ofi its mem bers. Amoi Wer 


these are:. 


~The recular. payment: of cues” for the 


‘support of the organization. 
Obedience to the rules and 
mutually ugreed ‘upon, 


Loyalty t +o the. ore’ anization in the case 


of disputes or strikes. 


no further steps— 


and that the only 


This. ; 


reg stations 


: Our Own 


The remedy is not in more restrictions, 
but in the abolition of restrictions. 
Organized labor cannot remain organ- 
ized unless it has power to impose some 
penalty for the violation of its rules, and 
cannot continue to exist if it cannot even 
peacefully resist attempts to gradually 
weed out union men and put non-union 
men in the places thus made vacant. Yet 
under the decision in the Gill case, if a 
union attempts to enforce discipline or 
resist destruction by refusal to work with 
non-union men, its members become 
subject to imprisonment for criminal con- 
spiracy. This is the situation that or- 
ganized Iabor faces to-day, and the ques- 
tion for those concerned is, “What. are 
you going to do about it?’ There is no 
question as to what they can do. It ought 
to be easy for them to pledge every exist- 
ing party to repeal by statute the law as 


laid -down by the court of appeals, and. if. 


about it properly they can 
“The workingmen of 


they will ¢ 


accomplish this. 


England accomplished as much vears ago. 


when, asa class, they did. not possess: the 
power of the ballot. ue 


New York is really far behind the times - 


in the-consideration of this. phase of the 
labor probiem. The solemn words of wis- | 


dom in-which priggish and pretentious: 
journals discuss the wickedness of strikes: 


and boyeotts are mere echoes of Eng- 
lish utter: ances of years ago. The strug- 
ele in England was fiercer than it has. 
been thus far here, probably owing to. the 
fact that English workingmen lad- not 
the American confidence that- some 
how and some time they could -use | 
the ballot effectively to put an end to 
the legal discrimination against. them, 
The monstrous and dumnable “Statute of 
Laborers” remained in force without ma- 
terial modification down to the year 1138, 
und with but slight modifications down to 
1824. Justin McCarthy in his ‘History of 
Times,” speaking of that period, 
Suys: 

The Jaws were. particularly stringent. 


their declar: ations. against all ananner of com- 


binations. “among wor emen. cAny» combined 


sefert to raise wages would have been treated 


; ger ous’ or der B 


y of a speecialiy odious and dan- 
to 1825 the law cone 
“tinted: to. deal very: charshly with what. was. 
Workingmen | for | 


- Down. 


trade sPUEPUSES 


Ae late 1 th o 


dominated” “byet 
about workingn 


a 1b ate as. sould operat 


trade. 


The general ‘objects - of cae 


mone w ere regar rded by them as abs 


G nless- Atel 


cated for 


robbing o am trades 


Hamentary_ inv estigk ation of 1 1867 brows 


Tacts. to lighu. that: on rused - one. un 
utery of horror. throughout the = Un ited 
Kinedom:: Iti is needless at this eeues 


peatthestory of the trades union outrages” 
in Shefficld, but itis not remark able. that: 
the discover y that murder and arson were 


freely resorted toto enforce’ the discipline 


Foe appeals. Writing of this legislation 
Justin‘ McCarthy says: 

The masters and the workmen were placed 
on absolute equality as regarded the matter 
of contract. They had been thus equal for 
many yeurs in other countries; in France, 
Germany and Italy, for example. A breach 
of contract resulting in damages was to be 
treated on either side as giviug rise to a civil 
and not toa criminal remedy. There was to 
be no imprisonment, execpt as ordered in 
other cases by 2» county judge; that is, @ man 
may be committed to prison who has been 
ordered to pay a certain sum, and out of 
contumacy will not pay it although payment 
is shown to be within his power. No combina- 
tion of persons is to be deemed criminal tf the 
act proposed to be done would not be criminal 
when done by one person. . . . In principle 
this legislation accomplished all that any 
reasonable advocates of the claims of the 
trades-uuions could have demanded. It put 

1 the masters and the workmen on an equality. 
It recognized the right of combination for 
every purpose which is not itself actually 
contrary to law. It settled the fact that the 
right ef combination is just the same as the 
right of an individual The law bad long 
conceded to any one man the right to say for 
‘himself that he would not work for less than 
wcertain rate of wages. It now ackuowl- 
edved that a hundred or ten thousand work- 
ingmen have a right to combine in the same 
resolution. 
‘put this resolve into ‘execution by way of a 
strike if they so think tit. . . . Then, to 

marry the exposition a little further, an as- 
sociation of werkingnien have a perfect legal 

right to endeavor to persuade other workinug- 
men to adopt their views, accept their resolu- 
tion, and become members of their union. 
They havea right to say that any one who 
does not agree to their rules shall not become 
sor shall not remain.a member of their society. 
Rurther and finally, they have a right to say 
that they will not work in the sume establish- 
ment with men who have acted in such a way 
as iu their opinion to do injury to the common 
cause of the trade.: : 


‘The organized) workingmen of New 
York, with the ballot in their hands, can 
cerlainly accomplish. what English work- 


ingmen haveaccomplished by mere parades. 


of non-voters. Let them protest against 
the luw-that punishes their combinations 
as criminal conspiracies, while it permits 
truststo flourish and aldermanic ‘“com- 
bines” to go unpunisued. Let them insist 


on affirmative legislation declaring that it: 


shall not be unlawful for any number of 


It admitted their legal right to. 


‘which. animated . Messrs. 


tribute them judiciously. 


in shops, in stores, in offices, and wherever 
men meet. These men are searching for 
light on the new issues which have been 
precipitated on the country. They will 
eagerly accept our reasoning and use our 
arcuments if presented to them. 


They are in the frame of mind to see, and. 


inthe mood to proclaim, in response to 
protectionist appeals, that it is not our 
tariff duties, but the easier access which 
labor has had to land that has made wages 
higher in this country than in Europe. 
And as the contest waxes warm they will 
be impelled by the ardor of ‘conflict. to 
come, even before they fully realize it, to. 


‘the firm ground which we occupy—the in- 


justice and impolicy of taxing anything. 
which will increase the sum of w ealth. 

We invite all of our friends who can afford 
to do so to contribute to this fund. Con- 


tributions will be announced in the name | 


of the contributor unless otherwi ise or- 
dered. We should also be glad to have 


them give-us at the same time the names | - 


of persons to whom papers might advan- 
tageously be sent. And those who cannot 
word to make pecuniary contributions 


may 2lso help the work by sending us the. 


names of persons of this kind. We 


especially desire the names of such per- 


sons in localities where as yet little or 


‘nothing is known of the single tax move- 


ment.. Wherever we can get one man 
imbued with our principjes we are certain 
erc long to find a number of others. 

With the same -general- idea as that 
Atkinson and 
Johnson in proposing a campaign recruit- 
ine. fund, Mer. Thomas G. Shearman. re- 
centiy sent us an order for nearly 1,600 


recruit subs criptions to. THe STANDARD. 
He also ordered us to distribute at his ex-_ 
pense 50,000 of the tracts containing his 
Wecan furnish’ these. 
tracts free of charge, as far as Mr. Shear- 


free trade speeches. 


man’s order goes, to: those who will dis- 
We have already 
sent a number of them and of copies of 


THE STANDARD. into Pennsylvania, where 


the rainers especially: receive our r literature 
with, ay iGity 


men to.combine to do that which, if done | E 


by one man, would be lawful, and let. them: 
see. to, it. that wy party that does- not. 
promise this i in its platform. shall not. cor 
trol legislation i in this state. - Such a L course | 
fo one great measure at. atime 
So If trades unions: are: 


4 sselalness for the. 
THE STANDARD, sent 
he bucleus of a fund 
of this paper during 
‘Tom qh. Jolinson of. 
e  same- time sent a 

vith: ~ another 8500. ‘Tt 


to wa Lit until the cam- ex 


OUD before announcing 


sin the columns of THE 


of the unions or to revenge ‘insults to’ the 


ut nion leaders. : rould’ hav e: created. 2 bitter 
outery against all unions fora time. | te s : 
But the same: investigation show ed that 


the creat majori ty of the-uniens had been 


-lawed men. 


How are. these objects, to be. secured 


under the.decision of the court of appeals? 


If a man does not pay dues, oe Bules ee 


se of: 
Suspei a ores Sel 
-But whi at does 


stand by the organization in. 
strike, what cian it do? 
him, it mav be answered.” 
even expulsion amount to if the matter 
ends there? Tt would only add another to. 
the ranks of the non-union mea, and: thus. 
tend to defeat the very object for which. 
unions are organized. In order to make 
their discipline effective the unions must. 
continue to prevent their members from 
working in shops with non-union men. 
Indeed, this power is necessary to prevent 
union men from being driven out of eni- 
ployment. In this very case the fear of 
the men =working for Gardiner & 
Estes was that Hart would follow 
the course he had already pnrsued 
elsewhere, aud, by discharging one 
union man at a time and putting a 
non-union man in his place, gradualiy 
make the place a “scab” shop. If the 
union men were to prevent this they had 
to resist in the beginning; for with the in- 
troduction of each ‘‘scab” their power to 
resist would have been weakened. Men 

Undeniably the power of combining to 
refuse to work, and to prevent others from 
working, may be used tyrannously and 
cruelly, and to the impairment and denial 
of natural right. But the denials of nat- 
ural right, which meet the laborer at 
every turn, compel him to this course in 
self-defense. With land monopolized, 
with legal restriuions upon productions 
and exchange, with great monopolies ex- 
ercising almost unchecked power, and em- 
ployers of all scrts banding together in 
trusts and combines, is he alone to be 
stripped of the power of doing what capi- 
talists do with impunity? The evils of 
trades unions are begotten of restrictions, 


ar eadfual labora ag gitator: 5. 


a Te roe free. from . -any, complicity: In any crimes, 
ite a labor: organization is tom aintain We : 


“And after society had shrieked itself hoarse | 


over the Sheffield outrages, men of: sense 1 
ultimate re- | 
ihese Jawless ucts by out- 

The. unions: eontitted: toex- | 
‘ist despite the’ clumor agai nst. them, and. ne 
just men Gezan ‘to protest against inctud- 
ing all workingemen=in. the denunciations 4 


began to properly place the 
sponsibility: for 


celled. forth. by the violence of” av few, 
There: eradually came a a reaction. | 
slow, however, to make itself felt, and not 
ouly the newspapers but the popular |[ 
novelists, “fanatical on hears ay,” -con- 
tint red to echo and inflame = the- jodiedant 
outcry of the: “better classes” against the 
Justin McCarthy 
Says: 


AIL the: leading” newspapers | were con- 
stantly: Writing “against the trades unions at 


one time, not writivg merely as a liberal pa-_ 
“per Ww rites u@aiust seme tory meusure, but as. 
A econ. 
to spring up 
conducted © 


inen condemn a monstrous heresy. 
fortable social theory began. 
that all) the respectable, well 
workmen were opposed to the unions, and 
all the ne’er-do-wells were on their side and. 
in their. ranks. 
unions were described as mere cunning para- 


sites, living on the strength of the organiza-- 
The spokesinen of. the unions Were set. 


tion. © 
down invariably as sellisn und audacious 


demagogures, who incited their ignorant vic--} 
tins ou to-ruin in order that they themselves |. 
in comfort and revel in popular: 


might live 
applause. 


How completely this deseription fits the | 


conduct of certain newspapers in New 


York in our own time—newspapers. that, - 
while making special claim to-wisdom of. 
can only dully echo the 
stupidities uttered by the London press: 


a high order, 


twenty years ago! 

But in spite of tyrannical laws and. ad- 
verse public opinion, trades unionism. in 
England grew and prospered, and pre-. 
sently the unions startled the governing 
class into a recognition of their strength 
by their enormous processions during the 
reform agitation. Statesmen and poii- 
ticians of both parties saw that here was. 
wforce to be taken into serious account, 
and then begun a course of legislation 
which had by 1875 secured to the work- 
men of monarchical England a vastly 
greater measure of freedom than they enjoy 
under the laws of democratic New York, 


as those laws are interpreted by the court 


a By Was 


The ‘paid officers of. the. 


‘Tom aS Johnson 
ald. Moxhair 
W. Syminetor 

hom; Miss. : 
L. a. Sn Bs New: ‘York 
AG. Brow n, Sian phis Tenn. 
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e WwW re have e 


‘also rece? syed the followiee : 


Ai have sent uss 


Sroxeuayt, 


That Ww. 
when 


me ‘Jeeturi ioe: i See 
aes 


aud te the. Se tax: fore in my 


opinions: the: one: is_ Dut. a BECO F to the. : 
want to set their friends and neighbors to 


| oun in the Tighe 


shall cere tainly bri ne many to. aay 


claims of the Second and. the arguments \ 


advance in support. of our fundamental 
of faith- L£send you $10, to bey 
subs scription fora campaicn fu 


| used for recruit subscriptions 
| LE. of Breutest. caake 


NL 


mn 


promises of: monthiy or weekly. subscrip- at i 


tions until the close of the campaign: 


~ An Orezon Friend, $2550 ands $2.5 ae 
Dr: ‘Walter Mendelson, New York, £6 and $0 
per month; Simon Meudeison, 
und $5 per. mouth. 

Making $13.59 received: as ‘fest install 
menis. of monthly subscriptions to. the 
‘same amonnt, which ‘gives a total 
received of 31, 255.50. : : 

We have already used a eae of. the 
money thus: received in sendins out : 


large number. of STANDARDS and. 2 con-. 


siderable quantity of tracts; but to vigor- 
ously prosecute th x Work larger resources 
are needed. In maki ing the distribution 
we Have thus far used lists. furnished. by 


‘our friends i in ‘various places of men likely : 


to reccive our ideas, and it is on this line 
we propose to work. The tariif discus ssion 
is. opening | ihe: minds of. hundreds - of 
thousands tou consideration of the very 
subjects that we -are endeavoring: to call | 
attention ~ to, and. large numbers who 
have hitherto regarded us with prejudice! 


are now so far aw: ukened ‘as to. be ready. 


“to consider, and even to welcome, our 
views. An occasional copy - of ‘THE 
STANDARD cr a timely tract may at 
jeast give to such mea some comprehen- 
sion of our purposes, or plant in their 
minds a thought or a suggestion tt rat will 


} leave a permanent impression and make 


them centers for the diffusion of our prin- 
ciples. 

Wecan in this way make a !odgment 
for single tax principies in localities where 
as yet they have not been understood, and. 
imbue with them men who from their 
connection with existing parties are in a 
position to graduaiiy but powerfully aid in 
their dissen nination. There are now tens of. 
thousands of men eager to enter this cam-. 
paign as speakers, and anxious to distin- 

| guish themselves in local discussions, or 
who are being warmed to the subject by 
the controversies which are now going on 


er. month;. 


Tew. Sork, 3 


al ready 


STANDARD’S readers would: 


: that purpose. 


ee ane ‘ 
¢ hans 


Ple: 


‘ant Lvoens SEANAD. ghoul Gy widely 


circuinted during this. campaign, <: IT send you 


$2.50. for that pur! DOSE; and will: continue to : : 


send you $2. 2.50 per wonth until, the election is 
over, and doubt not that many others of THE 
a]; rdly do the 
‘saine.. We expect sdon-to. orginize’ a Henry. 

‘George club here, after. which we hope to 


largely augment your subscription list in this. 


section. HAN: OREGON FRiexp.” 


—-~ 


179 West Suv EES coca STREET, NEW. 


“York.—No more eifective w ork: could be done. 
to spread-a Hap ledge of the. truths: ‘Of free. 


trade than: to utter. THE Str. XNDARD us 
widely as possible wherever men are. coner 
gated and where discussion rnust needs art 
during the coming campaign.. 
glad to contribute: $6 a month. to a fond ! 
My tather is absenti in Euro 2, 
but until he can be heard froin Tex 
take also to subscribe $5 a month for 

No paper that t know of has the art of put: 
ting the question so. forcibly and interesting 


before the public as: THe STANDARD, and none. 


—as I] was resently told by one-w ho has” good 
reason to know—gets at the heads and hearts 
of the people so w vell. 


If I misht-make a Sugeestion” nik spoula Be 


this: To spread THE STaNDARD and tracts 


where economic ignorance is. densest and in- 


dustrial distress mast frequent ‘and ‘intense 


as the coal and iron regions of Pennsylvania Ree 


—for I think it isa common observation that 


at such times as are now upon us, when pub- 


lic thought ‘is most highly stimulated, men 
are comparatively easily led to swing round 


into.a mode of thought the opposite of the 
vone they have long. entertained. 
dees. uot: result from mere fickleness or ca-. 


price, but from the same reason as that which 


leads one: who. has Deen: surr6unded by dark- 


ness to be most impressionable to light. - Soa 
-tind long i imprisoned in the darkness of ig- 
norance often grasps" a truth in.its simplicity 


and entirety more readily than one which. 
jong has been groping about amid the con- | 


fusion of dimly perceived half-truths.” 
So I would say, concentrate efforts | ou 


those who have= most - been deluded and 


robbed. iby. the 2 ee wT 


‘sists m 


| would be by the sing 
have litile or no taxes. to. pay. 


c sion, ‘from 5 5. to 2 Ne per. eats D 


‘And this 


cry out against it n Soon their filled in. 
tellects shall do so too. Cordially yey rs, 


WALTER MENDELSON, 


INTERESTING TO. FARMERS. | 
“In Michigan, as elsewhere in the we 

the cry is raised that to concentrate taxes 
on land values would be to make the “Doo 
farmer” pay all the taxes. Now according 
to the Chicago Herald, the dividends, paid 
by thecopper mining companies of Mi ichican 
amounted in 1886 to $1,900,000, the aon 


part of which was paid by the ¢ “alumet. 


Hecla mine. The eighty-acre tract helg 
by this corporation was bought ori: ginal 
for $100, and was subsequently . 


by the present corporation for 
Ten years after it was valued at $13,000, 000, 


and to-day its value is enormously greater,- 


‘The entire revenues of the state of Michi 


gan in 1860 were only $1,683,560, and to-day 
are not greater than the copper dividends 


alone, of which the largest part consists 


of land values. Add to these the value of 
the immensely alnable ‘iron lands, the 
salt springs and the timbe lands, aad it. 
can. readily be seen that. ‘a tax on land 


ralues that did not take one ony. from. 


‘the farmer-would much more - than suffice . 


to pay all the present expenses of the state 
of Michigan. 3 
the land values of the cities and towns, 
and it can be seen’ how much the taxes of 
Michigan farmers would be. reduced were all 
taxation removed from personal property: 
and improvements. and public revenues. 
raised from iand values. alone. The truth 
is that the value of. Michiga an farms con- 
mainly in improvements; _ and that. 
were speculative values destroyed, as they ° 
: tax, the farm would. 
WwW hen the 
farmers begin to see this, as: they: are ‘be- 
gi inning z to. see it in Teas the > strongest 


nae agricultural sections. 


are ator Ingalls of ° Kansas: isa 


_pibtectionist who. insists. that w 
LBSED: the American: market for r American 


: from a ‘Epectal _ 


3 ashington < ‘or dated September 


ecular toilet 
“much i time, Q 


siieient campaicn documents, and will ba 


useful to readers: of THE STANDARD whe 


direction. — see ee 


; of the So oncrak 
Jaws is to begin 


$75 TH 
Reed, Chilliccthe, ‘ate W. re = Beamab, Er! NTla.. 
In the time intery aid betrees. now and the 


to be taken in this: slate toward: impressing oa 
the committee with our views. Be 


C.S. Wanker 


Whae Crippies England's ‘Trade. 
" Thomas Briggs of London, writing of the 


: depre ssion. of trade: and, agriculture i in Eng- 
i | land, ‘says: ee 
One of the largest of my. ventures was pa as 
ten years ago in what was then bearing an Sg 
|oper cent dividend. | 

| and most respects bie of coal and ‘iron works 
with a working capital of £4, 000,000; but hav~ 


Itis one of the largest. — 


ing to pay about £80, 000 per annum for roy- 
alty the amount vailab! e for. dividend 
is reduced, Sirousk: the- commercial depres- 
! Now this = rovaley.: 


We should be. : 


oe their lives in hie bowels of 
some: _bundreds ‘of feet under 


is Tittle. finger, must be paid to the utter 


: most farthing. 


Boe: the. Same Reason Residents. of Othe? ~ 
: Cities Become Tax Retormers as Soon as 
hey Understaud Single Tax Doctrine. 
Council Grove, Kansas, Anti-Monopolist. * 
Ifyou want to know why residents of cities 
are renerally tax reform men, go no further 


than Topeka and see how impossible itis for - 
“& poor man to hope to own hisown home; and — 
how large 2 share of his earnings goes to ene 
‘rich his jandlord—or, land god, "for the meau- 
‘ine of the. two words is the ‘same. Houses 


tiffeen blocks from. business reat for $20 ‘per 


-month, when $5 would. pay goed interest om 
cost of building, the other: $15 being interest. 
on: value of: the 25x120 feet. lot. “ie were 


shown 2 $50 shanty standing on a 25x120 feet 
lot for which the builder and occupant of ee 
shanty paid -his-very wealthy land god $ 
“per month. The lot was just as nature ha 
it, except for the shanty, and but a few years 
ago Was bought for S75. There are thousands 
such vacant tots; held for a rise, aud already 
too ‘high for working men to buy, or, if 
ost of lotis equal to. 
rent and consumes the earning 
the occupan 


Add to. these values again — 


way. 
at. the 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


_ New York has been having experience of a 
“hot spell.” To some this has meant nothing 
More than an excellent excuse for fleeing to 


‘the mountains or seaside; to a larger number 


M% has been the cause of a gocd deal of in- 


-fonvenience, alternated with refreshing visits 


to near by ocean resorts. But tothe majority 
- of the city’s inhabitants the torrid weather of 
the past week has beea an indescribable suf- 
fering; aud to not a few, especially among 
the babies, it has brought death. 
it is curious, the equanimity with which, 

year after year, we note, and speak about, 
and iwildjy regret, the frightful suffering of 
the dwellers in our great cities during the 
heated term. We get excited over the possi- 


bilities of war, and make lurid prophecies of 
New York bombarded or heid to ransom. We 
“tay ourselves without stint or hesitation to 


Provide skips and guns, which are useless 


_@uring peace and would perhaps be worse 


 @han useless in the event of war. 
- year after year we allow thousands of human 


And yet 


lives to be wasted, and scores upon scores of 
thousands of huinan beings to endure azonies 
equal to those that have immortalized the 
‘prison ships of the revolution, and make no 
effort toward any radical reform that shall 
putan end to them by rendering them im- 
possible. We try, indeed, to lay a plaster on 
thesore. We pass laws forthe better regu- 
Ration of tenement houses, and give power 
to the board of health to visit, and inspect, 
and order alterations; but we watch, with 
egual mind, the long rows of hives extend, 
fad never try to strike at the root of the 


-@viland sweep the tenement houses out of 


existence once and forever. 


Yet nothics less than this can bring relief. 


No amount of sanitary legislation, no super- 


vision of charitable’ societies, and district 


Wisitors, and boards of health, can ever do 
mwauy with the physical suffering and moral 
@egradation which result from the herding 
of human beings like cattle in corrals. AL 


‘the laws on the statute book cannot make a 


home of two rooms in a tenement house, with 
the strect as a play ground for the children. 
The evil to be fought is not the wrong doing 
ef the individuals who build tenement houses 


8n response to a popular demand, but the sv-. 


«ial crime which so compels men to idleness, 


and so robs them of the product of their la- 


bor, as to render it impossible for them to 
live as men should live—to surround them- 
selves and their families with those gracious 


home influences on which the true presperity. 


apd happiness of the republic ‘“must.- be 
founded. It is inexpressibly 1 pitiful that chil- 


ren should be smot hered out of life by the 


forced overcrowdiag: of our cities; but the 
slauchter of the innocents. is net the worst 
evii of our ‘tenements. The children who 


Strvive will bitierly avenge their s} auchtered. 


brothers and Sisters 


The peop le of Norfolk, iN a., are anxious to 


- gaake the most of ihe natural advantages of 


aeir city. 


Ther have one of the finest’ har- 


“Bors on the Atlantic coast, easy of access 


from the interior and from the ocean, freé of - 


ice throughout the winter, and with water 


sufficient to Noat all but the very largest of 


gnodern seagcing vessels They see very 
@learly that it is to their interest to induce 
asmany people as possible to make use of 


_ these facilities. Every bale of cotton, every. 


~ hogshea 1d of tobacco, every bushel! of grain, 
every barrel of naval stores, that is brought 
by rail or boat to Norfolk and carried thence 


by steamer, gives employment to Norfolk 


- Saborers. The greater the earnings of labor- 


ers, the greater will be the. business and 
‘profits of store keepers, house builders, bark- 
ers and others engaged in purely local indus- 
tries. Trade begets trade. The vesseis leav- 
ain; Norfolk fur don restic and foreign ports 
bring back cargoes of goods ‘to be. dispatched 
to interior points, or held in Norfolk ware- 
houses for mercharts from less ir 1portant 
places tocome and buy. It is by processes 
such as these that greai cities are. developed. 


If Norfolk can induce enough people of the 
United States to use her harbor as the gate- 
way threuch which to. “send their. -surpius. 
producis she can easily become the Tival of 


New York. : eo : 
The Werfclk people have ylisk: given practi- 


eal evidence of the faith thai is i them. | “The 


Richmend cand Danville. railroad company, 


desiring amore convenient. outer to the sea 1 
than they have hitherto been ‘abie to secure: 


at Richmond or West Point, have een. con- 


sidering the advisabil ity of: establishing a 


terminus of their system at Pertsmouth an xd. 


Norfoik. The Norfoik people got wind of the. 
and prompts showed. their -dis- 


gmatter, 
position to meet 
wav. The result is 


at the request of the Cotton. exchauge, leased 
toa corporatien forming. part of the Dany: He: 
system, an eutire square of Jand, with one of “fe 


the best water. frents in “the. city, at £50 10 2a 
year—probably less than five per cent 


real value. The lease i is a conditional. one, te | 
become operative only if the Richmond and 
Danville system brings its - business to the | 


port. The raurvad company is” said to be 
satisfied with this concession, and the build- 


ing of the necessary line of road is Ss to be be- : 


Gun ut once. 


The queer thing 
that the pecple of. Norfolk, seeing so much of 


the treth as they do, should not be able to. 


see more of -it. Apparently they appreciate 
the fact that men will come to Norfolk and 
engage in wealth production there, or stay 
away, according as they find access to Nor- 
folk’s natural opportunities easy or difficult. 
Wf, instead of allowing the railroad company 
the use of the natural opportunity of that 
wharf site at £500 a year, the common coun- 
© had demanded 35,000 for it, the compauy 
vould have been less inclined to come. If 
$50,000 a vear hud been demanded it is al- 
most certain that the negotiation would 


have fallen through. The council wisely fixed - 


' the rental so low as to make uccess to the 
watural opportunity practicaily free; and the 
result will be a direct benesit to the city. 


But if it isa good thing to have one rail- 
road company bring its business to Norfolk, 


- why wouldn’t it be wise to induce other rail- 


road companies to do the same thing? And 
why stop at railways? Why not make the 
same.effort to induce merchants, store keep- 
ers, nanufacturers, laborers, schvol teachers 
—men in every surt of industry to come too? 


Every man who comes tc Norfolk and goes to 


work must benefit the city. It is only the 
@rones in the hive who are wterly useless. 
Aud the same methods precisely that are in- 
ducing the Richmund and Danville road to 


e ra road cor mpany. half 
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come would induce wealth producers of. al- 
most every other kind tocome too. Wherever 
natural opportunities exist, there the workers 
Want to go; wherever access to the oppor- 
tunities is frce, there the workers will go. 


A tobacco manufacturer, for example, 
wants to start a factory in Norfolk. The 
same difficulty confronts him that stood in 
the way of the Richmond and Danvilie rail- 
roud. He must have land on which to build 
his works—a site for his factory—the access 
to natural opportunities. A store keeper 
would gladly establish himself on Main street 
—a teacher would like to open a school—a 
laborer wishes to go there for employmenwu 
Every one of them must get the use of land 
to work on, and live on, or he cannot come. 
But the tobacco manufacturer, and the store 
keeper, and the teacher, and the laborer, are 
less fortunate than the Richmond and Dan- 
ville railroad. When they go looking for 
natural opportunities—for the privilege of 
using land—they have to deal with private 
individuals who “own” the land and demand 
ashare of whatthe manufacturer, and store 
keeper, and teacher, and laborer, can make 
before allowing them to use it. Aud the con- 
sequence is that all of them, and tens of thou- 
sands of others like them, do just what the 
Richmond and Danville railroad would have 
done under the same cireumstances—they 
stay away from Norfolk. And Norfolk is by 
just so much the worse off. 


In making their grant to the Richmond and 
Danville road, the people of Norfolk have 
made un abortive attempt to take advantage 
of a great economic principle. Who will 
reap the benefit of this utilization of Nor- 
folk’s opportunities? Not the people of Nor- 
folk—the men who work with their bands, 
and on whose labor tke prosperity of Nor- 
folkrests.. Their wages will be no whit the 
better because of the advent of the new en- 
terprise. But the men who own Norfolk— 
the mea who have had the foresight, or the 
‘luck, to get control of the land on which 
wharves, and warehouses, and stores, and 
dwellings must be erected—will be the chief 
bencliciuries. Aud in future the manufact- 
urer, or store keeper, or professional man, or 
laborer, must.pay ahbeavier tax than ever 
before for the. privilege of ae ae his 
powers of work. — 

But suppose that instead of-giving to one 

corporation the privilese of using natural 
opportunities almost free of charge, while 
allowing ull other industries to be taxed for 
the benctit of iudividuals—suppose, instead 
of this, that Norfolk could’ annually levy on 
every one controling natural opportunities a. 
tax equal to the annual value of the oppor- 
tunity controlled. What would be the effect? 
First, that every person controlling a natural 
opportunity—a “wharf. front, er a building 
site—of which he himself was making xo use, 
would be compelled, since he could make 
nothing by holding it, to abandon it to some- 
“body who could and: would utilize it. Second, 
that any manufacturer, or merchant, or pro- 
fessional man, or laborer. would be able to 
establish himself in Norfols without first pur- 
chasing permission, at a competition price, 
from some Norfolk owner. Third, that the 
more the land values of Norfolk increased, 
the greater would be the revenue to be dis- 
posed of in public inrprovements and facili- 
ties for the equal benefit of every citizen of 
-Norfotts rich or poor And, fourth, that the 
great mass of the people of Norfoik—the 
workers for. wages—could never be furced to 
accept as wages less than the whole product 
of their labor; since they could at any time 
apply that labor to natural opportunities yet 
unused, and thus become their own employ- 
ers. 


An English law for the regulation of the 
sale cf ood producis -provides a penalty for 
exposing oleomurgarine for sale except in a 
package. labeled “margarine.” A village 
grocer, recently arrested for violaiing this 

‘Jaw, made the ineenious defense that he kept 
his oleomar gwariue beneath the counter, out 
of sight, and therefore did not “expose” it. 


The magistrate-decided that no offense had 


been committed. 


The late. telier.of the Union hail of Provi- 


dence seems to hive. studied the story of the 


Alarhartun be nk defalcation to some purpose. 


ake enous oh Lo cripple the bank, and com-: 


promise by returning a portion of it,” was the 
advice given by Law) yer Dunn to Teer Seott 
of the Manha tt a -company. 
improved | upou this plan. He appropriated 
property of two i ikinds—ea ash, which he could 
use himself, and notes and ether evidences of 
indebieduess, « : 
Ww ould: be- of 
‘bank be 
ving “Athdvasta 

he is in a. position 

ise on terms alto- 

“himself; — offering 

: 5, Which be cat use, 
ndition of: pole ‘allows pPd.to retain the 
money. Ww hether » the bank will accept this 


hich | 


t roposition or. not—if the defaulter has really |. 


made it—remains to be seen. But if the- 
securities held by ‘Pitcher are. of sufficient 
“value, there is little doubt that the director 
will prefer to let the crime. go aupanished 


| rather than involve the bank and themselves 
‘about this’ trducietion is : 


personally in a cemmon ruin. Mr. Pitcher, 
vulgariy speaking, has got them in a cleft 
‘stick. And itis safe to say thatif they du 
compound the felony no business man will 
‘blame them. Itis all very well to talk about 
the encouragment of vice by such compro- 
mises; but the men who are quickest to see 
‘and poiut to the evil when the bargain is made 
by somebody else are often the readiest to 
make composition when it affords the only 
method of averting - pecuniary disaster to 
themselves. 

Itisa crime to rob a bank. It is alsoa 
crime to condone the robbery on condition of 
partial restoration of the property stolen. 
and in the last analysis the same moving 
cause underlies both crimes—poverty, or the 
fear of poverty. Men steai, or compromise 
with thieves, not for the pleasure of theft or 
from any desire for its encouragement, but 
lest a worse thing befall them. The bank 
official who speculates and loses, and then 
rubs his employers to make his losses good 
and continue his speculatiogs, is urged along 
by no mere love of speculation, but by the 
knowledge that inthe race of life a certain 
number must be left behind, and the rear lest 
he may become one of the laggards. And 
the employer who accepts a moiety of the 
money stoleu and lets the thief retain the 
baiance, dves so from precisely the same feel- 
ing—the fear of being reduced to poverty. 
Thus social crime breeds crime in individuals. 


-We could, 


“Mr. Pitcher-has | 


‘hich che. personally could” traders. 


the cbildren’s teeth are set on edge.” 


Mr. D. O. Mills has presented to the city of 
New York a school for trained male nurses, 
at which young men anxious to adopt nursing 
as a profession will receive a two years’ 
course of suitable instruction. The school 
will be located in a specially erected building 
on the grounds of Bellevue hospital, and will 
be under the control of the commissioners of 
charities and corrections. The cost of the 
institution, which is to be defrayed entirely 
by Mr. Mills, will be about $100,000. 

In making this gift, Mr. Mills has approved 
himself a kindly hearted citizen. But it 
ought not to be forgetten that if the city of 
New York were in receipt of the revenue that 


. properly belongs to her—if she collected for 


the public use that magnificent inconte of 
land values which is now appropriated by 
private individuals and corpurations—she 
would have no need to be indebted to: private 
munificence for public institutions of any 
kind, however costly. 


There is tov much bumptiousness about the 
mugwumps and too much 
among the civil service reformers. 


the promise and potency of political purity 
aud social regeneration In’ an 
method of obtaining government clerks get. 
sat down upen. This has happened to George 
Willian Curtis and a number of bis associate 
mentors quite recently. They have 


movais and appointments he has. recently 
made inthe New York custum: house until 
the secretary has been goaded “into writing a 
letter to Mr. Curtis explaining his action tn 
the premises. He mukes it perfectly clear 
that the chauves ordered by him were. ur- 
gently demanded by the good of: the public 
service, and incidentally brings out the fact 
that the 
been guilty of 
nicious activity” in using bis political influ- 
ence to push the fortunes of his brother asa 
favored sugar broker. Mr. Pairchild’s letter 
reveals a 
house that suggests the need oz . still further 
reform, unless it be accounted useless to. 
attempt: to reform an institution that pro- 
motes perjury and engages in a business that 
uppears.to be clusely akin. to. sy stematic reb- 
bery. 


‘The university of Cambridge in England 


has conferred-the degree of doctor of laws. 
Prince Albert Vieter and 


on, among others, 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. The reason for the dis- 


tinction in the case of Albert Victor is clear: 


enough—he is the sou of the prince of Wales, } 
which ineludes every 


added to his name? ; : ° 


TO FIND EAS EACH 4 OTHER. 


A Sugcestion Tant the Addresses of Single. 


Vax Jien be Published. | 


F. W. Rockwell of Parmibston donee 


writes as fu:lows: I 


When in Chiéago Jast fall I rodé in. ithe: 


street cars a whole day trying ‘to fiud some 
of the single tax advocates: whose names I 
had seen in THE STANDARD, but could. find 
none of them. 
name aud street 
advocate of the true doctrine in each of the 
large cities of the United States be kept | 
standing in THE STANDAL De One line offagate 
would be suffivieut for each. . But’ the ad- 
dresses of such men as Mr. Bailey, Martin 
Williams, Ring of Texas, ete., ought to be at 
handin every copy of THE SranpaRp. The 
fact that the street and number cf a man 
appeared in one copy isn’t suflicient, for 
who is able to keep a Sraxparp, “with the 


thousands on every side that need them?- As 
soon think of keeping a bourd on-the bank of 


ariver fuil of drowning men. If I get to 
read one before I give it away, I think Pm 
lucky: °F. W. ROCKWELL. . 


TnE STANDARD will be willing to print such 


addresses if our friends will seud them in. 
of course, get 
without this, but possibly there may be cases 
in which our friends would not care to have 
their names published... When there is an 


organization, the address should be Haw of 


the secretary. tet 

I. Binnerbassett, box 376,. Little. Rock, Ar-- 
kansas, would be glad to get. ‘the names and 
address of single tax men-in That section of 
the country. : 


Seneca Fatls Wen: Solid. 


SENECA FALLs, Neer: anne: 109. men here: 


who voted the united labor ticket: last fall 
are all single tax men_ and nearly all. free 
They believe” the. democrats are: 
fichting their batile far -miore’ effectually 
than they-could thernselv es. 
crats stop, it will be lime enough for’ the sin- 
gle tax men to take up. the tight... The plat- 


form made by Cleveland last December is the 


one which is receiving the attention of the 
people to-diy. 

We prepose to help the free traders all we 
ean in this fight, aud. are holding up the 
hands of the weak kseed ones. 

I believe that the best posted men to-day: 
in our town on. the question of: protection fal- 


_| dacies and free trude facts are the. men. who. 


labored last fall for our ticket. When you 
find a knot of men discussing the great ques- 
tion on the street or in the store or-shop, you 


will find the principal Speaker is a'single tax | 


man. Rk 8. Gax FOUNG. 

“Gne of the Surest Ways of 
oN Poverty.’ 

New York Mailand Express. 


A beautiful feminine deed | is “that of Mis 
Mary Norsworthy Shepard, 
dr iuking fountain tu the city, on Park avenue. 
Barouess Burdeit-Coutts-Bar tlett. has -im- 
mnortanzed berself in perpetuating the mem- 
ory of a faithful dog: in Edinbureh bya 
w atery monument of this benelicent Kind: 
Brussels rejuices in the biackest kind of a 


negry baby boy, which dispenses from his- 
bronze form the life giving fluid; Miss Olivia: 


Stokes has consecrated Madison square, aud 
D. Willis James, Union square, to the cburity 


of ministering to Christ in the persons of the 
Now Miss Shepard joius the band of | 


thirsty. 
the King’s children. 


This is one of the surest ways of abolishing 
poverty. 


Brains vs. Puuper Labor. 
London Engineering Journal. 


We published last week a letter from a cor- 


respondent drawing atteation to American 
competition in the production of gold extract- 
ing machinery for South Africa. The Amer- 
cae batteries at work are said to de two and 
balf timesahe work of English ones of equal 
Gee and if English manufacturers have thus 
allowed themselves to be outstripped in im- 
provements, it will not be surprising if orders 
for machinery be sent to the United States 
aikes rd of to this country. At the same time 
alry in another form is likely to tell upon 
English trade. The impending development 
of a net work of railways in Suuth Africa has 
attructed thither American 2: agents, who are 


preparing to compete. with English firms for. 


the supply of rauls and rolling stocks 


mugwumpery 
The-re-. 
sult is that now and then the men who sec. 


improved: 


been: |. 
criticising Seeretary Fairchild for certain re- 


great. reformer, Silas W. Burt, bas: 
suinething vers like “per- 


condition of affairs in the custom | 


‘thing. But what. has. 
Mr. Balfour done that three letters should: be 


I therefore suggest that the- 
address of one prominent. 


up-a large list 


When the demo-. 


Abolishing 


who gives mu 


OBSERVATIONS OF A TOURIST IN HOL- 
LAND AND BELGIUM. 


American ‘Trade With Holland — Why 
American Copper is Sold for Less tn 
Europe than in the United States—Taking 
Couls to Newcastle-Protection in Bel- 
cium. 


BRUSSELS, June 1.—Permit me to put before 
the readers of THz STANDARD a few facts 
relative to the question of free trade or pro- 
tection that have lately come within my 
notice. In the last week of April the steam- 
ship P. Caland of the Northerlands line ar- 
rivec nthe port of New York with a cargo 
ot ‘rcn,-mainlwin the form of bars and wire, 
and having also.on board 700 immigrants. 
When she sailed from New York the next 
Weck she carried to Holland, the land of cat- 
-tle, acurgo made up mostly of meats, lard 
and oleomurgarine. She had also in her hold 
300 tozs of copper. The P. Caland is, of 
cour se, nut an American vesssel. 

Jf itis the purpose of the tari’ ‘c -v-serve 
thehome market for American 20.4 .cturers, 
“it is evident from the impor tation of iron by 

the P. Culand that fur some reason that ob- 
jecti is not fully successful in this one important 
respect. The American consumer is buying iron 
abroad, and-he cun aifcord to vay, not only 
the market price for it in Eurcpe. but also the 
cost of transportation to America and a duty 
of one-third or mere for various forms of the 
‘metal. With the richest of mines, and furnaces 
and manufuctories sutficient to turn out in six 
months product enough for a yeur’s cursump- 


tion, American iron. producers are not hold- 


ing control of the hume market. Again, if 
the purpose of the tariif. is to protect Ameri- 
<ean industry, the human freight carried by 
the P. Calaud illustrates the utter failure of 
the pretection which Keeps up the prices of 
cummodities, but adimits freely to the country 
abor that’ must. coinpete with the labor 
already there for an opportunity to produce 
those comnodities. 


The copper carried to Holland by the P. 
‘Caland is sold in Europe at a:price less than 
copper is sold for in the United States. The 
American market for copper is subject to 
monopoly by means of the tariff. Instead of 

- permitting an ever proauction of the metal 
to reduce prices. the comparatively few cop- 
per pruducers: of the country export their 
“surplus stock at figures that are remuner- 
ative, and’sell in the home market-at higher 
figures, which they are enabled to establish 
without feer of foreign competition. It-is in 
this Way that the American consumer is €n- 
couraging home industry in copper produc- 
tion: © “He pays the producers a premium 
which foreign consumers need vot pay. He 
Hs! the poorer for the system; the mouopolists 
“of. the industry. are the richer; the wage 
“Worker is none the better off, his wages being 
‘fixed, not by the wealth of the monopolist, but 
“by the gencral competition of wage workers 
‘seeking employment. The country loses by 
the unjust.system, through the robbery of 


“the consumer, through the loss of interna-’ 


ticnal trade, and through petting into the 
hands of foreigners what trade there is. 
If there were no duty on copper, the mines 
-of the United States would be worked at least 
tothe extent to which they are uow. The as- 
sertion needs no further proof than the fact 
that American copper is profitably exported to 
the markets of the world. There would be at 
Jeasb as many workmen employed iu produc- 
ing raw copper in America as at present, and 
their wages, instead of, as some of them fear, 
being reduced by the abolition of the. tariff, 
might be increased by a demand for more 
“American copper, That there would be such 
a demand no one can doubt who- considers 
the vast consumption of copper in the facto- 
ries of Connecticut, from which fiuished: pro- 
duets would be shipped to Europe were the 
price of copper in America brcoucht down to 
the level of Ainerican- copper iu Europe. That 
-there would be also an increased demand 
for operators in copper and brass goods fae- 
tories is beyond question. And, further, there 
would be yreater activity in America’s foreign 
trade. : 
‘pe P. Caland is owned in.a country which 


“has none of. the metals used_in the construc- 
tion of ships, little of the wood for hulls,’ 


-and none of the cotton for sails. But in pro- 
portion to its pepulation, that country has 
“perhaps the largest mercantile marine in the 
} world. | 


whether of raw materials. or of finished 


‘products, the only exception. being in a‘small. 


| list of luxuries. When a ome is built at the 
great shipyards of Rotterdam, its cust is. the 
“bare cust of material added to that for labor: 
No premium is paid to any class or industry 
whatever to assist it to keep alive. Ji such 
a premium is put on the goods of any country, 
Rotterdam goes elsewhere to buy. She buys 
-po American goods on which there is such a 
premium. The copper she takes is with the 
premium. off. Put American shipwrights ino 


the same cireumstiuees as those of Rotter-: 


dam—that is to say,.of freedom—and who 
can’ doubt that “Ainerisdn ingenuity would 


win°in the race for the. worid’s custom in 


‘ship buying. Travel in- American ships would 
_doubtiess would be as mnch preferable to 


that in the ships of other natious as the pleas- 


ure of travel in. Americin - railway cars is 
‘now to the discomlcrts in European railway 
“wagons.” Behind the tariff wall in America 
there is imprisoned a spirit of . enterprise 
which needs but to be set free in order to 
“conquer the commercial world. Trade knows 
no country. 
keen eye for business, to go out into the world 
“With his goods, his ‘machines, and his ma- 
terials, and he will enrich himself and help 
‘advance mankind. But somebow he has at 
present a poor opinion of himself. He be- 
lieves a pauper can beat him as workman and 
dealer. 
Itis rather rémarkable that the P. Caiand 
carried to Holland a large amount of prod- 
ucts nearly resembling those of that country, 
namely, meatand lard. It was like carrying 
‘couls to Newcastle, it would seem. It cao be 
explained by the fact that only the best grades 
of beef are raised in Holland, the price of 
land in that country not permittiug the pro- 
duction of these of poorer quality. The 
American meat producer needs no protection, 
|. ‘and gets» none. Although he is paying a 
higher price for labor than is paid anywhere 
else in the world, his products are undersell- 
ing those of the old world in the European 
markets. He is free to sell, but is not free to 
buy. The free government of the United 
States dictates to him that he must make 
his own living and assist his neighbor to make 
one alsu by buying of him at a big price waat 
be might buy cheaply if he were at liberty to 
buy wherever he would. 
I had lately an interesting interview with 
a manufacturer of protected Belgian beer, 
and another with a manufacturer of free 
trade Holland gin. There isa heavy customs 
duty on beer in Belgium, and also a heavy in- 
ternal revenue tax. The duty 1s for the pur- 
pose of preventing the importation of foreign 
beers; the tax is for revenue. Home brewers 
possess nearly the whole market; there are 


lt buys in the. cheapest markets, 


Permit the American, with his: 


but a few of them, and they are well satified. 


Lately, an additional tax was:aid upon beer, 
and the consequent action of the brewers was 
merely a repetition of what they bad done 
previously each time that the tax had been 
increased. They raised the price to retailers, 
who in turn put on a slight increase to the 
public. The additional amount taken by the 
brewers was enouch to pay the tax and cono- 
siderable more. - The public growled, but then 
there must be taxation, and beer is a luxury. 
There are no new brewers appearing in the 
Belgian markets, attracted by the high price 
of beer, for, in the first place, modern pro- 
cesses in brewing require avery large capital, 
and, in the second, the ruinous competition 
that would be sct-up against a beginner 
by the established brewers is well: known. 
The brewer to whom I have referred, buys 
his grains in America. He needed no enlight- 


enment on the subject of the fallacy of protec-— 


tion in his business. He frankly said it was a 
good thing—for him. If the public did not 
take better care of its business it was through 
no fault of his. 

The gin maker was from Schiedam, where 
there are nearly three hundred distilleries. 
He began by saying we were wise in Amer- 
ica in keeping our. market. for. ourselves. 
Business at Schiedam was not. prosperous, as 
Schiedam gin could not enter many foreign 
countri¢s owing to a tariff duty on it. Since 
they could. not have the markets of those 
countries he would like to see Holland adopt 
the policy of protection in that article of pro- 
duction. In that case the gin distillers would 
have Holland’s custom, atalleverts. It would 
foster a home industry... Work would be made 
forthe poor. A business now languishing would 
thrive. As the talk went on, however, the 
gin maker admitted that he bought his wheat. 


in America, his barley in Russin, and other. 


muterials in France. .The sole advantage 
given to Holland through keeping up his busi- 
ness for him would be in giving employment 
to the wor kingmea. In response to a ques- 
tion he said he employed some Germans. He 
then said, asif adinitting a fact that ail men 
would concede, that universal free’ trade 
would be best for every country. The most 
competent men would have the best chance 
everywhere then, he thought. As for pro- 


tecting labor, the laborer now found his way> 


from any part of .the world to any country 
promising him, for any reuson, better con- 
ditions. ‘ J. W. SULLIVAN, 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Conditions of Labor and the. Awarkene 
ing of Free Trade Thought. 
Boston, June 25.—In the Newmarket, N.H., 
Advertiser recently appeared this paragraph: 
There seems to be a regular exodus of our 
best peuple this spriug. 
so, more or less, for several years, and unless 
sume industry ts‘started here to employ. the 
better class, it ic onty a question of time when 
there will be few except 
town. The capitaiists should ‘wake up” and: 
start some industry, for their own benefit as 
well as that-of others, us real estate and 
buildings must depreciate in value unless we 
have something bere besides cotton mills. 


This aptly describes the condition. of - in- 
dustry in Newmarket. The town has for its 
principal industry the manufacture of cotton 
cloth, a commodity upon which-a protective 
duty is maintained with the pretension of 
keeping out of our markets similar _products 


of foreign labur, thereby reserving American 


markets. for American manufacturers and 
American employment for American. work- 
men. Protection has partiaily succeeded in 
securing these markets for American products 
by restricting imports; but what has it done 
against the importation of foreign laborers? 

What are. the markets worth to our 
merchants if they are compelled to collect im- 
port duties on nearly every article of necessity 
produced iu a foreign country, and increased 
charges that domestic manufacturers are en- 
abled to. impose by the removal of foreign 
competition? Increase in prices brings de- 


-crease in trade. 


In Newmarket the best people (the best 
buyers) are leaving the town, being crowded 
out by a people Who do not buy half as much. 


“The “better class? who, in this instance, are 


working people, live better and give their 


children better education than do. these who. 


take their places. .The native working peo 
ple try to support their children and keep 
them at school until they are old enough to. 
goto work. The new comers have. some- 


-what different and fewer requirements and 
Their women must work as 


aspirations. 
nard as the men, and children must’ work, 
too. 


Massachusetts is undergoing a similar pro- 
cess. During the recent session of the legis- | 


lature the committee on child labor gave a 
hearing on. bill to compel: the attendance at 


school for a certain number of weeks of chil- 
‘dren employed ‘in factories. The following 


argument was made. by a representative of at West Chelmsfor 


Massachusetts munufacturers: 


J. L. Sargent urged as an objection to the 
bill that great hardship would be done in 


many poor families by being needlessly Strict: 


Massachusetts could uot afferd to do this. It 
would deter many industrious families trom 
‘coming there. Asa representative of manu- 
facturers he opposed = such: 


unable to read and. write English correctly, 
are proficient in the use of their native tongue. 


This bill would prevent their: (working until 


they have attended the ‘schools of Massa: 


between Park and Bayard streets. 


In fact, is bas. been: 


rench Canadians in. 


York World interviewed some o. 


restrictions. ‘ 
Many industrious families who came there,’ 
he said, are obliced to depend for 2 time on 
the earnings of ‘their children, who, though | 1 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Midsummer dreariness seemed to settle on 
the city last week.. That part of town where 
people live looked asif the eighty or a bun-— 
dred thousand people who i#ee to the country 
every year had all gone-and left the million 
and more of their neighbors to their melting. 
fate. This million or so was principally en- 
gaged in keeping cool, but net with much suc- 
cess. From the rural ‘suburban districts, from. 
the. mountains and the’ sea shore, come ru- 
mors of the gav times which the fashionable 


- peovie of leisure are having in their secluded 


cool retreats. . These exasperating tales were. 
brought to towa by fond friends who came. 
into the city on one or two days to attend . 
belated June weddings, or to watch the yacht — 
regattas. Many ¢ Say. parties. were. ab sea. on . 
those days. There vas a enthering, too, of 
mere than usual interest at ; Lenox, Ww shen. the 
new. Episcopal church was -consecrated.— 
{New York Tribure. 


Of all the plague spots in North America 
at the present time the most appalling one is — 
the Italian tenement house district in the 
crooked part of Mulberry street, which lies, 
Tt stands. 
to-day asa menace to the whole city—a fes- 


_tering, foul, overcrowded breeder of 


and stenches. - From “one - end : to. th other: 
this frirktful neighborhood: is alive with 

min. In its dark dens are packed in almost 
inconceivable squalor the most filthy human | 
beings. Its breath is disease, its touch. poll 
tion.—{Ne sw York Herald. 


The Rev. L Newton Stanger, the rector of © 
the Episcopal church of the Holy Trinity, Har. 


lem, will take a vacation of six wee&s, begin: 
‘ning on the last of July. 


“EF go,” he says, - 
“into the North woods, where there is more — 
reu! pleasure for the thoughtful, nature: lov- 


‘ine man, and more robust ‘strength to be 


found, more deer to be shot and more trout 
to be caught by the true sportsman than in 
any place I' know of. I always. go-in tired. 
and jaded and come out robust. and strong. 

— New York Tribune. 


The Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan, rector of 
the Cnurch of the Heavenly Rest,- ‘Fifth 
avenue, near Forty-fifth street, . says: 
the kindness of the vestry, | am give this 
year a three munths’ vacation. I sail, D. Vi, 
by the Gallia, on J uly 4, and shall spend. the 
moorhs of July, August and September in 
England and Wales. I hope to be in my 
pulpit ugain on the first Sunday: in. October.”— : 


: iN ew ¥. ork Tr ibune: 


Crowds of the dirty oceupants ‘of the filthy 


rookeries in ‘Mulberry bend thronged the 


rough pavements of the foul smelling street 
aud curiously. gazed upon the visitors who in 
twos and threes went into the buildings and 
ascended to the roofs... Never wasthe italian : 
quarter more full. of human wretchedness. 


The foul air was sickening, and the sicht—_ 


take one example—of thirty people in a single 
room in which no light could falleven on a 
sunny day was appalling. -—Bew York Herald. 
On June 1: the fifth seasoa began 
Crescent Valley house, Pawlet, ¥t., of hich. 
favorable report is often heard. Nestled in. 
ti ie > famous Green t mountains, it is a1 much to 


ee Seite purest aed 1 


mountain air.—_{New York Mail an 
Fortunately for ‘human: beings and. brute. ‘ 


animals Sunday was a day of rest, or the 


fatality list: would probably have exceeded 
that of Saturday. Notwithstanding the ad~. 
vantage eained from a. general 
Were several deaths caused by 

many indirectly. There 

breeze for a bine: but. wh 


siitrered intensely: In the 


‘houses were almost deserte sat 


side of the streets, where peop! 

sometimes. stretched themselve ; 

Worid. * 
The Rev. Dr. Robert Collser. 

Church of the Messiah, says: 

will be closed from Tuesday, Ju 

third Surday in September, an 


-spend the vacation ‘at. Spring in 


our own hired bouse. But 
‘lift up Mine eyes unto the. 

cometh mv: help,’ up New 
and do a bit of preaching 
happen to alight, if all is weil. We do not 
‘supply’ our pulpit in vacation because there 
is no congregation. - People seem 
gind to take a rest from hearing as we are >to 
take one from: preaching; and E dont blame 
them.”—{New York Tribune. 


There were SII deaths ia the city last 
against 680 the week before. (Of 
were of infants less than a 
were of children w der 
The increase, ciearly du 
miinly in tenement houses 
the previous Week. 


The Rev. Dr. Howard Cr 


e vears of age. 
o the heat, was 


‘Fourth avenue _Presbyteri 


usual, spend. his vacatio 


at his cottage near Piae ‘hi 


Durikg his absence. his church. will be closed. 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Virgin, pastor: of 
the Pilgrim Congregational church, Says: “E 


‘shall leave the city the last week in June to 


be absent during J aly and Aucust. ‘Our farm 
“Massachusetts, 
all-attractive spot for me and my family, 
and I expect to spend al! my time, there m 
the fields and woods with the chickens and 
caives, abd | with oid ‘Billy’ on the road.” 
After a recent tenement house fire the New : 
e people 
who had lost their. entire ROucebotih: effects. 
aAmong them. was Loui ieter, a delicate 
“an NEO children. 


“Dieter. ve me 
Hex imsbanth ww 


chusetts for forty weeks. He turther said that. 


the industries of Massachusetts were hard 
pushed by similar invustries in other parts of. 


the country, and that these people were 


needed. He said he had special reference to} 


the French Canadians. 


So the manufacturers need these : people, : 


from a foreign country! But. tnere is no 


scarcity of taberersin. Massachussetts. The | 
report of the bureau of lubor statistics. shows | | 
‘Can is be | 
that these manufacturers, who z re so Willing } 


a large number of unemployed. 


to speud their time acd money in lubbyiag 
for the continuance of the protective: tariff, 
“to keep up the wages of American working- 


men,” are looking for laborers who will work 
for less wages? ‘No: dismiss the thought! ft: |. 
of workingmen who would: 

obediently accept their protecting employers’ | 
IT remember reading uf 
a “sweet girl graduate” who chose as the 


is unworthy 
opinion as their own. 


subject of her essay, ‘They who think should 


ole tu page 
one to attract 


eps e thou 


: able bride 
a chic. ou 


govern those who toil.” Toilers. den’t bother. | 


yourselves with thinking. It may make you 
discontented. It is out of. your line. 


persons. 


The workingmen of the First congresdional: t 
district in New Hampshire.-defeated the rent 


publican protectionist candidate for congress 
at the last election, and-elected the nominee 


Leave: 
it to the properly authorized and designat ed 4 


of the democratic and labor: parties. . Bevel : 


L. F. McKinney, who, however, is trying to { 


be a protectionist-tariff reformer, is endeav- 


oring to satisfy all of his constituents at once. 


Thus not muci has been accomplished, but it 
is sufficient to give promise of better things. 


Considering “the growing dissatisfaction of. 


workingmen with the results of protection, 


and their willingness to listen to free. trade ; 1 * 


doctrines, their 


representative may. be 


brought to the necessity of changing his tune } < 


or stepping aside for somebody who will. 


Simiiar awakening of thought is to be emt ¢ 


in many places in New England. 
_ SRASEE, STACKPOLE. 


= Marching Seong. | 
3f you dam up the river of progress 
ie your peril aud cost let it be! 
That river must seaward, despite you 
“Twill break down vour dams and be frec! 
And wo beed not the pitiful barriers 
you in its way iiave downcast, 
For your efforts but add to the torrent 
flood mast o’erwhelm you at last! 
Bor our banner is raised and unfurled, 
At your bead our defiance is hurled; 
Our hope is the hope of the ages, 
Our cause is the cause of the world! 


‘We leugh in the face of the forces 
That strencthen the flood they oppose; 
For the harder oppression the fiercer 
The current wil! be when it flows. 
‘We sball win, and the tyrants’ battalions 
‘Will Le scattered like chaff in ube fight, 
Brom which the true soldiers of freedom 
Ghall gather new courage and might! 
For our banner is raised and ucfurled, 
At your head our defiance is hurled; 
Qur bone is the hope of the ages, 
Qur cause is the cause of the world! 


‘Whether leading the van of the fichiers 
Im the bitterest stress of the strife, 
Or | apron tly bearing the burden _ 
G2 changeless!y common place life, 
Qne hope we have ever before us, 
One aim to attain and fulfill, 
One watchword we cherish to mark us 
Que kindred aud brotherhood still! 
For our banner is raised and unfurled, 
At vour bead our defiance is hurled; 
Our hope is the hope of the ages, 
Qur cause is the cause of the world! 


- ‘What matter if faiiure on failure 
Crowd closely upon us and press? 
‘When a hundred have bravely been beaten, 
. _ Tae hundred and Grst wins success! 
Our watchword is “Freedom,” uew soldiers 
chy carte mnere te? flug is unfurled, 
Our hope is the hope of the ages, 
Our cause is the cause of the world! 
For our banner is raised and unfurled, 
At your bead our defiance is hurled; 
- Our hope is the hope of the ages. 
Our cause is the cause of the world! 


PARSONS WIFES 
DREAM. 


The very moment I caught sight of the 
parson’s wife coming up the walk I knew 
she was full of something. There was 
that hurriedness in her gait, that beaming 
look in her eyes, that expression about 
her lips, asthough she were having a des- 
perately hard strugzie to keep from say- 
ing something, which in this particivar 
parson’s wife are the unfailing signs of a 
full heart that must find relief in talking. 
She didn’t stop to shut the gaie, but left it 
to swing to, or stay open, as it pleased. 
When I saw tha: I knew I was in for it. 
“Get a pitcher of cool water,” I said to 
Katie, aud braced myseif for the shock. 

The parson’s wife tripped up the ve- 
vanda steps, and dropped into a steamer 
ehair. “Qh! John,” she panted, -‘it’s a 
grand success. Let me have a glass of 
water.” 

Little Katie appeared with the pitcher 
and a glass, aad ile parson’s wife re- 
herself. «Thank you, dear,” she 
murmured, and then dashed at me again. 

“[ve just left the rooms, and rushed 
over ‘here to tell you all about it, We've 
cleaned out nearly everything, and at 
good prices, too. Mrs. Nelson’s bread 

and cakes were a great success, and we 
“could have sold twice as much of Sallie 
Wilson’s candv if she'd sent it in. And 
oaly think, Mrs. Everard Brown was 
there, and I showed her some of Evelyn 
Fitch’s needlework, and she’s going to give 
Evelyn an order for twenty doliars’ worth 
of underwear. Isn't it glorious? And oh! 
you know Jemima Johnson, and what a 
hard time she has with that good for noth- 
- $mg father of hers! Weli, Jemima was 
verying yesterday because she had nothing 
to send in, and she did want to take ad- 
wantage of it so badly. So I suggested 
that she should cut some of her fiowers 
and send them. And so she sent about a 
bushel of roses and dahlias, and all sorts 
of things. Mv heart just sank when I saw 
them, for Ithcught we never could get 
wid of so many. But, do you know, we 
sold them, every one, and got orders for 
more. Thev feiched three dollars and 
twenty cents, and when I gave Jemima 
the money she just broke down and cpried, 
and then it ail came out, that since she 
Jost her work for that wretched New York 
factory they've been living on dry bread 
~only think of it—and Jemima was too 
proud to let anybody know. I just had to 
ery, too. But oi:? John, isn’t it detghtful 
that we've found away to do something 
to relieve sume of the distress?” And here 
_ the parson’s wife, whose supremest joy in 
- fife it is to be doing something to help 
other people, fairly broke down for a min- 
ate, and put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
 “— can’t help it,” she said, drying her 
tears. *‘When I think of poor Jemima, it 
_ seems as though Thad tocry. But now, 
_ Jobn, you are glad we are doing so well, 
~gren’t you? And you'll do what you can to 
help us, won't you?” 

“For pity’s sake, Esther’—I must ex- 
plain that the parsor’s wife is a sister of 
‘amine, and her name is Esther—“for pity’s 
sake, Esther, begin at the beginning, and 
tell me what you're talking about?” 

“Why,” said the parson's wife, “it’s our 

Women’s Exchange.” 

‘Of course there was no use for me tu ask 
the question, for the parson’s wife had 
talked of nothing else but the Women’s 
‘Exchange for the last six weeks, and I 
_ knew perfectly well she couldn't be talking 
of anything else now. But when this lady 

ts into one of her enthusiastic fits I con- 
sider it judicious to throw a little cold 
water on her in the shape of some innocent 
question or remark. If I didn’t I should 
stand a chance of being cariied away by 
the flood of her enthusiasm. 

“And vou do thiik it's a good thing, 

- don’t vou, John?” persisted the parson’s 
wife. 

Yes, Idid think ita good thing. It is 
~ always a good thing to relieve distress 
without the actual bestowal of alms—good 
for the person relieved, and good, too, for 
the reliever. I felt that the parso~’s wife 

_. deserved credit for what she had done, and 
‘Itold herso. She had labored faithfully 
end successfully to solve a pretiy difficuit 

. problem—the problem of bringing together 

the rich who are eager to assist the poor 
and the poor whose honest pride makes 
them shrink from accepting aid. The par- 
son's wife could easily have gone to Mrs. 
Everard Brown and got twenty dollars 
from ber to be bestowed on Evelyn Fitch; 
and there are several other wealthy people 


im the neighborhood who would have been 
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delighted tosubscribe for the relief of poor 
Jemima Johnson. They are neither selfish 
nor greedy, these rich folks who have their 
summer residences near our village of 
Pleasant Hills. They are only too glad 
when they can persuade the parson’s wife 
to act as stewardess of their bounty—and 
this, not because they are averse to doing 
their good deeds in person. but because 
they know by sad experience that to let 
their charitable dispositions be known 
would be to make Pleasant Hills a focus 
and rallying peint of pauperism. But the 
parson’s wife—and I honor her for it—will 
have as little to do as possible with alms 
giving. She says it is a cruelty to the 
poor. The idea of giving money to Miss 
Fitch or Miss Johnson 1s shocking to her. 
And, besides, as she says with pride. in 
her protegees, those young ladies wouldn’t 
take it. So Ihonestly admired Mrs. Esther 
for the good work she had been doing, and 
I told her so unhesitatingly. 

And yet I suppose there must have been 
a tone in my voice that qualified my ver- 
dict of approval; or, deep down in the 
little woman’s honest, loving heart, there 
may have been a doubt whether her suc- 
cess was all that she would like to have it; 
for the parson’s wife ceased smiling, and 
she repeated her question as though sie 
doubted what the answer might be. 

“It really 1s a good thing, Johu?’ 

“It really is a good thing. 
helped people to help themselves. 
that good enough for vou?” 

“But I mean good all the way through. 
It’s a good thing right down to the bottom, 
isn’t it?” 

Now deuce take the woman, what did 
she want to ask me that for? Couldn't 
she be satisfied to go away with such 
meed of approval as I could honestly give 
her, and not come digging into my mind 
with questions about things being good 
ail the way through and down to the bot- 
tom? But there, the question was asked, 
and the parson’s wife was waiting, And 
she is that sort of a body that when she 
asks a question, she nieaus to have an 
answer, I said: . 

“What would Mrs, Everard Brown have 
done if she hadn’t ordered that twenty 
dollars’ worth of underwear from Miss 
Fiteh?” 

“Why, I suppose she’d have gone scme- 
where else and bought it.” 

“And the folks who bought Mrs. Nelson's 
bread and cakes, and Sallie Wilson’s candy 
—would thev have bought elsewhere if 
thev hadn’t patronized vour Exchange?” 

*T suppose they would,” said the par- 
son’s wife. Her face was getting troubled 
now. 

“My dear Esther,” said I, ‘‘don‘t vou see 
that what you’ve done has been simply to 
take work away from some people to give 
it to others? You tell me about poor 
Jemima Johnson’s distress since she Jost 
her work for that factory that paid her so 
little for her sewing. How do you know 
but that the very reason she lost it may be 
because some other good-hearted Mrs. 
Brown may have relieved some otlier 
Evelvn Fitch by giving her work to do 
and so lessenin the call for Jemima John- 
son’s needle? Won't the stores in Pleasant 
Hills, and even in New York sell fewer 
goods now that vour Exchange is started? 
And won't somebody get less wages on 
that account? You've lessened the dis- 
tress in vour own neighborhood. Let that 
content you, dear, and try not to think of 
the distress you are not foreed to see.” 

The trouble deepened in her face, and 
she sat for five minutes or more in thought. — 
Then her countenance cleared, as though 
she'd got the clue and saw her way out of 
the difficulty. 

‘What you say isn’t true down to the 
bottom, John. Suppose that Mrs. Nelson, 
who never buys any candy from anybody 
now, sells her bread and cake and buys 
Sallie Wilson's candy, und Evelyn Fitch, 
who can’t afford cake now, buys Mrs. 
Wilson’s cake with the money from her. 
needlework: and Minnie Jolinson sells her 
flowers and buys Evelyn's needlework, and 
Sallie Wilson spends the money tor her 
candy in flowers—ch? Who'd be out of 
nocket then? It seems to me that there'd 
be four women enjoying cake, and candy, 
and needlework, and flowers who other- 
wise wouldn't Dave any at ali, and so they 
coulda't be hurting anybody else by buy- 
ing from each other. What do you say to. 
that, Afr. Jolin?’ — 

It was beautiful to see the parson’s wife's 
enthusiusm. It almost swept me off my 
feet. “By Jove!” I said, “youll build a 
city with your Women’s Exchange before 
you get through, and everybody in it wiil 
be rich! Youll have some folks sending 
in vegetables, and others meats, and other 
jellies and preserves; and some will bring 
clothes, and some do cooking, aud some 
keep bees and bring along the honey, and 
some raise silk worms, and—why not?— 
some weave the silk. Every industry in 
the country will be represented in your 
exchange. And the more everybody brings 
in, the more they can take out. Taik 
about poverty—why you won't know the 
meaning of the word!” 

The parson’s wife was in raptures. Her 
eves danced; her cheeks were flushed, 
her lips were wreathed in smiles, Her 
whole soul was in her face. 

“Oh, John!” she said at last,” it seems 
too good to be true! And yet I can see 
how it would all come about. Every- 
body’d be at work for everybody else; and 
everybody’d be doing just the thing that 
she could do best. And they wonldn’t 
have to waste any time hunting for work. 
Because, of course, everybody would want 
things, and be making other things to pay 
for them with, Oh John! you are a 
darling!” 

“Yes.” I said, “you’ll make Pleasant 
Hills such a delightful place to live in that 
everybody will want to move here.” 

“I know,” said the parson’s wile, “I can 
see all the possibilities. And I shan’t lose 
any time, I promise you. Yl explain the 
thing to everybody in the village. 

“Well,” I said, “I think if 1 were you 
I'd see Deacon Brown and Squire Hildreth 
first, You know they own the biggest 
part of Pleasant Hills.” 

“Ohf’ said the parson’s wife, “they'll 
be sure to like the idea. Because the more 
people move here, and the better off they 
are, the more—” 

The parson’s wife stopped short. She 
looked dazed fora single instant, as though 


some tremendous fact had struck her like 
a sledge hammer, Then she burst ini- 
(Cale JOHN JONES: 


You've 
Isu’t 


HORACE GREELEY. 


SUME PREGNANT WORDS GF HIS. 


ie Saw Clearly the Equnl Rights of Man 
to the Soil but did not Sce How te Se- 
cure Then. 

It would be easy to gatker a “cloud of wit- 
nesses” to the truth of the fundamental 
propositions of the single tax movement from 
the best and most reputable writers. I sug- 
gest this to those who have time and oppor- 
tunity, and in the meantime send you some 
extracts I have copied from the essays by 
Horace Greeley—“Land Reform” and “The 
Right to Labo.” They were published in 
1850 in a book entitled “Hints Toward Re- 
form,” which is dedicated “To the generous, 
the hopeful, the loving, who firmly and joy- 
fully believing in the impartial and bound- 
less goodness of our Father, trust that the 
errors, the crimes and the miseries which 
have long rendered earth a hell shall yet be 
swallowed up and forgotten in a far exceed- 
ing and unmeasured reign of truth, purity and 
bliss.” 

Here are the extracts: 


The eurth’s surface undoubtedly contains 
good arable land enough to give every family 
in existence a farm of sinple dimensivns, even 
thcugh all the unhealthful and inhospitable 

ortions of the globe were left utterly unin- 

abited. Butof the one thousand millions of 
human beings who wre supposed to be in ex- 
istence, What proportion practically enjoy the 
right to any soil except that with which their 
lifeless bodies are tinally covered? What pro- 
portion are at Liberty to obey God's cum- 
mand, “Six duys shalt thou labor,” save in 
the contingency that some cue else knows 
that he can buy that labor and all its product 
on such terms that he may realize a pecuniary 
profit on the speculation? 

Now these deductions can hardly scem far 
fetched: Man, having a couceded right to 
live, bus a necessary right aiso to a reasonable 
share of their means of subsistence which Gud 
has provided fer, aud made virtuaily neces- 
sary tu, the Whole human family. Having a 
right to liberty, he must have consequently 
the right to go somewhere on earth aud du 
what is essential to lis continued existence, 
not by the purchased permission of sore 
other man, but by virtue of bis manhood. 
Igaving the right to procure his own happiness 
by auy means uot inconsistent with the wel- 

fare and happiness of others, he has the right 
to do so somewhere, and to be protected and 
justified in duing so. lu shert, the terrestrial 
nan, possessing the well known properties 
of matter as well as of spirit, can only in 
truth enjoy the rightsof “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” by being guaranteed 
seme place in which to enjoy them. He who 
has no clear, inherent right to live somewhere, 
has no right te hive ai all. 

But lock.at the question from the side of 
labor. Gud expressly commands men to 
labor six days of every seveu, aud bas made 
obedience iv this commund a vital conditien 
of healihfui and comfortable existence. (Alas 
that one man should obey, and another en- 
jey the reward of his obedience!) There, 
In a stute or county, ure fifty theusand per- 
sons able and willag to labor, with en abuad- 
ance of arable laud to employ them all eon- 
stantly and reward them generously. Bat 
the land mainiy belongs to a few dozens or 
hundreds of this population, Who virtually say 
to the twenty or thirty thousand would-be li- 
borers wae own no land, “You can only be 
allowed to work here on condition that you 
will allow us (in the shupe of rents, price of 
Jand or depressed wages) one-half tu three- 
fourths ef ihe entire product of your toil.” Is 
net here a heavy tax levied by man upon 
obedience to the laws of nature and God? 
Who dves net see that labor is discouraged 
aud idlcuess immensely increased by this ex- 
action, and the power vested in this few to 
indpose it? - 

Yet the most appalling feature of cur 
present system of laud holding is the manifest 
tenceney ofits evils to beeume more azecra- 
vated and intolerable—nay, the inevitable 
necessity that they should become sa, if the 
system itself: be endured. If the population 
or the British Isies were this day no mere 
dense than that of Indiana or Russia, the 
average recompense of its labor would doubi- 
less be increased and the coudition of ats 
laboring people e¢reatly improved. The 
gradual increase of population therein from 
three or four millions to thirty or forty, has, 
in connection with the monopoly of the soil 
by a class Who ore not its cultivators, gradu- 
ally carried up the inarket value and the yearly 
rental of arable fand ty prices which enable 
the land holdiug few to riot ia unparalleled 
fuxury, and doom the landless many to toil 
evermore for the barest necessaries of life, 
while hundreds of thousands vainly beg from 
door to door an-opportunity to earn the black- 
est bread by the most repulsive and meagerly 
recompensed drudgery. Like causes will 


produce lke effects here and elsewhere. ft. 


Is not the fact thar the janudlords are few that. 
is sc bancful; if they were teu.iimes as many, 
the evil would burdly be mitigated. cr 
us the miRions. whom Ged has doomed in the 
sweut of their face to eat. bread :shall be con-. 
strained to sulicit of others the privilege of so. 
dving, und to.propitiate the land owning class 


by such a share cf their products as cupidity |. 


may exuct and necessity ust 
inereare of population will be 
the depression of labor aud laborer. 


rcede, the. 
nileled by 


A ready cbjection of those who have 
scurceiy thought on the subject is that 
any atLempv to remedy by law tbe irreguiari- 
ties of fortune in the matter of Jand involves 
the principie, of an arbitrary distribution of 
property equally to everbody. But this is 
an egregious error. What nature indicates 
ae justice requires is equal opportunities to 
ail. 


The earth, the air, the waters, the sunshine, 
with their natural products, were divinely in- 
tended and appointe@ for the use and sus- 
tenance of man—not for a part only, but for 
the whole human family. 

Civilized suciety, as it exists in our day, 
has divested the larger portion of mankind 
ot the unimpeded, unpurchased enjoyment oF 
their natural rights. That larger portion 
may be perishing with cold, yet bave no 
legally recognized right to a stick of decay- 
ing fuel in the most unfrequented morass; or 
may be famishing, yet have no legal right to 
pluck and eat the bitterest acorn in the 
depths of the remotest wilderness) The 
denial or cunfiscation of man’s natural 
right to use any portiun of the earth's sur- 
face not actually in use by another, is an im- 
portant fact, to be kept in view in every con- 
sideration of the duty of the affluent and 
comfortable to the peor and unfortunate. 

. . - By a law _of nature, every person 
born in the state of New York had a perfee 
right to be here, and to his equal share of the 
svil, the woods, the waters, and all the nat- 
ural products thereof. But by the law of 
society, all but the possessors of title deeds 
exist here only by the purchased permission 
of ibe land owning class, and are intruders 
aud trespassers on the soil of their nativity 
Without that permission. By law, the land- 
less have no inherent right to stand on a 
single square foot of the state of New York, 
excepi in the highways. 

The only solid ground on which this surren- 
der of the original property of the whole to a 
minor portion can be justitied is that of public 
good—the good, not of a part, but of the 
Whole. The people of «a past generation, 
through their rulers, claimed and exercised the 
right of divesting, nut themselves only, but 
the majority of a!l future generations of their 
original and inherent right to possess and cul- 
tivate any unimproved portion of the soil of 
our state for their own maintenance and 
benetit. To render this assumption of power 
valid to the fearful extent to which it was 
exercised, it is essential that it be demon- 
Strated that the gocd of all was premoted by 
such exercise. 

Is this rationally demonstrable now? Can 

} the widow, whose children pine and shiver in 
; Some bleak, miserable gurret, be made to 
j realize that she apd bes babies are benc- 


So long 


fited by or in consequence of the granting 
to a part an exclusive right to use the 
earth and enjoy its fruits? Can the poor 
man who day after day paces the streets 
of a city in search of any employmert 
at any price, be made to realize it on 
his part? These questicns admit of but one 
answer. And one inevitable consequence of 
the prevailing system is, that as population 
increases and arts are perfected, the income 
of the wealthy owner of land increases while 
the recompense of the hired or Jeasehold cul- 
tivator is steadily diminishing. The labor of 
Great Britain is twice as effective now as it 
was 2 century ago, but the laborer is worse 
paid, fed and lodged than be then was, while 
the incomes of the landiord cixss have been 
enormously inereased. . . . 

What has been rightfully done by the au- 
thorized agents of the state or nation can 
only be retracted upon urgent public neces- 
sity and upon due ratification to all whose 
private rights are thereby invaded. But 
those who have been divested of an important, 
a vital natural right, are also entitled to 
compensation. The right to labor, secured 
to all in the creaticn of the earth, taken away 
in the granting of the soil to a ininor portion 
of them, must be restored. 

The chief evilof human society is clearly 
enough described in the foregoing quotations; 
the “monopoly of land” described as that 
source of all wrongs, which, while it eXists, 
will make the grandest reforms almost use- 
less) But when it comes to pointing out the 
remedy, Horace Greeley is no longer a com- 
petent guide. That every man is eutitled to un 
equal share in the soil of his native land, he 
clearly sees; but how to secure that right he 
does not see. When he speaks of a remedy, 
he is hopelessly vague, and to follow him be- 
comes impossible. The only remedy he can 
see is the equal division of the soil among the 
whole people! Noman siould be allowed to 
hold more than he can himself use, and no 
more than others. But where should the 
limit be drawn? How large a piece should 
aman be allowed to take? Greeley himself 
does not venture to suggest a limit. And of 
the division of the soil of cities, or of woods 
and mines, he says nothing. 

But how would men like Horace Grecley, 
who, feeling the hopelessness of their own 
remedies, have rejoiced, had they lived to 
witness the discovery of the true remedy— 
the land value tax; Lad they been able to see 
the possibility of securing to all their nat- 
ural rights to the soil; to give every one an 
equal share therein, without changing the 
present system of using the land? 

Horace Greeley says well that it is not the 
number of landlords that causes the evils of 
the present system of land holding, but the 
existence of any landlurds) And yet the 
only remedy he can prupuse is to divide the 
soil of the country between the people! Even 
though that would prove an effectual remedy 
in this and the next generation, another 
Horace Greeley could, iu another half cen- 
tury, repeat the words above quoted against 
the then owners of the soil. There would 
then again be a class of “andless” people de- 
pending on tke tender mercies of the land 
owners Whom Horace Greeley’s remedy 
would have created. He shows plainly that it 
is private ownership of laud that is the curse of 
our civilization (and not the number of pri- 
vate owners), and yet bis only remedy is an 
increase in the number of private owners! 
He gives it as the most sacred and the funda- 
mental human right that every man, woman, 
and child shall huve an equaishare in the 
soil of their native land, and yet the remedy 
he proposes Would be very far from securing 
that! 

Aud though his remedy could accomplish so 
little, yet how revolutionary and impractical 
itis! Think of the difficulties of any such 
division! Think of the cities, the mines, and 
the woods. : 

But it was the best that men could propose 
thirty years age. So deeply did they feel the 
wrung that they were willing to try even 
such a reniedy! 

The remedy we prcpose is no artificial sys- 
tem or theory, simply‘obedience to nature’s 
luws; no impossible division of the soil, simply 
giving to all what belongs to ail; the rent 
that belongs to all as landlords, and to each 
the fruits of bis leber and the perfect freedom 
to labor how, where and when he pleases, and 
to dispose of his property as he likes, so long 
as he does not encrouch upon the natural 
rights of his fellow men. 


We do not propose to divide the soil of the: 


land in squures and set a family on each 
square. If one man wants asquare mile he 
may have it; if another wishes only ten acres 
he may have it; if one would sell his farm 
there would be nothing to binder; if another 
would-rather ‘start.2 newspaper than work a 
fart be could do so without. lusiag bis equal 
interest in the soil of his land. All we pro- 
pose is-to give to all what- Horace Greeley 
says belongs to all, the land of the country, 
by giving. the bation the natural rent, that 
is that vatue arising from land. which 


cannot be ascribed to improvements upon it. 
“We propose to secure the right-of every man 
to the fruits of bis own labor, and the free use’ 
of such laud as he may desire, fur which he- 


may pay the value in the form of a tax, and 


which he obtains improved or after buying the | 


necompunying improvements. 


And those whe object to the land tax seem 


to forget that we pay it already in the form - 
All that is now~ 
proposed is to appropriate this. rent for the. 
state, Whose real earning it is, aud. vo abolish: 


of rent to lund owners. 


ail other taxes. . ees ae 

We pay two taxes at present, one to the 
state and another to the owners of the earth. 
We propose to reduce tuxation by one-half 

Ground rent is not created. by landiords, 
but only reaped by them. It is a natural 
growth which cannot be abolished as long as 
two men desire the same piece of land; it is 
but a question as to Who shali have it, a few 
individuals, or the the whole community; 
owing to the ignorance of the people a few 
individuals ar2 permitted to appropriate it. 
Privace ownership ia land means simply 
private right to values which result from the 
labor and growth of the community. 
These values should be used to defray com-. 
mon expenses. 

And thus all can be secured in their rights 
in the soil, und at the sume time all taxes on 
industry can be abclished. The tax thus 
levied is no tax on private property, trade or 
labor, but falls simply on the earnings of the 
whole people. It is nota private contribution 
tothe support of the government, but the 
independent income of seciety. ‘The whole 
people becomes the one landlord, but without 
rigut or power to levy any rent in excess of 
the ground value, and without right or 
power inauny way to interfere with the free 
use and transfer of land, so long as the tax 
is paid and the rights of society are not 
violated. Speculators would be forced to use 
their lind or give it up. There would be a 
creat lighteuing of economic burdens through- 
out the land, aud instead of living as now, 
apxious for the morrow, the whole people 
wou'd at once feel coatentment and case. 


“Aid the dawning, tongue and pen! 

Aid it, hopes of honest men! 

Aid it, paper! aid it, type! 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe 

And our earnest must not slacken into play! 

Men of thought, and men of action, clear 
the way!” H. Taxss LYCHE. 


Single Tax Men in Dayton. 
The Henry George club of Dayton, Ohio, 
are holding meetings at Treon block every 
Sunday. 


Peoria that employed girls, 


remain idle. » 
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A LETTER FROM A CONVICT. é 


His Eyes Have Turned Toward the Light 
erd He Hopes Yet to Suny That the Worlds 
2 Little Better for His Having Been in 
de. “ 
Prison, June 17.—I have dared to write 


this, although running a risk of being found cut 


and punished. I write behind heavy iron bars 
that partially obscure the light and make 
writing difficuit. Iam not writing merely for 
my own pleasure, which is great indeed, but 
more for the sake of informing you of how 
new hopes have risen within the breasts of 
some of the criminals in this prison. 

My name is ,andlam serving out a 
term for assault. My time is nearly out. 

Last October a fellow prisoner asked me if 
I would like to read Tue STawDanD; and as 
anything is welcome to puss a lonely boun 
away, Isaid yes. I read it. It told me uf 
things I never knew before. [became anxious 
to learn more, and every week since the 
‘’ar STANDARD has been loaned to me, and I 
have studied it hard. I have also read 
“Progress and Poverty,” “Protection or Free 
Trade? and “The Land Question.” I do not 
presume to understand them as well as I 
shoud like, but I am determined to master 
thern before l ery ‘‘go.” 

What I say of myself, I can also say for 
four others with whom I am acquainted. 
Among ourselves we have discussions, but as 
we cannot improve in verbal argument with- 
out opponents, we find it necessary for one 
of us totake an oppcsing stand. It fell to 
my lotto be that opponent. I: is laughable to 
hear me trying to argue against seif convic- 
tion. 

We are sworn friends and have made up 
our minds to work hand in hand tor the good 
cause, and althougsh we are still outcasts from 
society, by God’s help we shall be yet wble to 
say thas the world shall be a little better for 
our baving been in it. 

Our hupes are great indeed, and I assure 
you thet more than one convict’s prayer 
daily ascends heavenward for the success of 
this great movement. : 

Seven-tenths of the criminals with whom I 
have conversed are thieves, and of them all I 
have not found one who acknowledged that 
he had enough before he stele from cthers. 
They were all poor thieves, and such men are 
punished on the average more severely than 
any other class uf eriminals, 

But there are greater thieves than the man 
who steals when he cannot: provide for him- 
self otherwise. 
who make the laws or who cause luws to be 
made to suit them. They know that by mak- 
ing aud enforcing laws that make. them ab- 
solute owners of the land, in time they will 


become the owners of all things thereon—_ 
The big: 


human flesh and blood as well. 
thieves muss be got rid cf before we can get 
rid of the small ones. Men cry shame on the 
petty thief and cast him out of the lap of 
sucicty; but the man who steuls the earth is 
permitted to run loose. 

There are as manly and as noble hearts 
among the outcast as among. any other class 
of men, if the cold, grabbing selfishness of the 
powerful would only give them a chance to 
show it. J . 


In Ssuth Carolina. 


CraRLeston, 8S. C.—I was one of those who 
wanted an independent ticket; but your tell- 
ing arguments converted me some time ago 
to the duty of the hour for ali real single tax 
men. We must support those who are going 
our way. 

Thave resigned from the united labor party. 
In national politics there is at this time no 
room for a third party, and in South Carolina 
the fear of negro dcmination ts such a power- 
ful party lash that the local tax methods can 
be reformed more easily without an indepen- 
dent party. 

In a quiet way single tax ideas are making 
a good deal of headway here. Some of our 
merchants are fighting against the Hcense 
system, and the discussion is developing sev- 

‘eral facts as to the undesirability of punish- 
ing men for being industrious. : A million 
dollar hotel is to be built by popular subscrip- 
tion, and an effort is being made to exempt it 
from taxation for ten yeurs, on the plea of 
general benefits to the city. Query: If ex- 


“empting onze hotel will belp the city, why -not 
exempt not only hotels, but factories,.stores, 


theaters?) The consequent rise of land values 


- would be an exceilent source of taxation, re- 


lieviug all industry from its present burdens. 
Keep up the good work. -We will follow 

Tue STANDARD to ultimate victory. 

BENS. ADAMS. . 


Female Laber in Peoria. : 
Peoria, IL, June 19.—The following from 
one of our daily papers is suggestive: 
_ Five years ago there was no industry in 
— But within the 
fast: year or two there hus been a great 


change. Female help sow is seuree. We are 


told by the overall factoryof J. N. Ware 
Co. that they-weuld enlarge their wort 1b 
they are unable to get lady operatiy The 
solid and steady pregress the city hus made 


is shown inthe fact that the demand for. a 


elass of Iabor.of which there Was an abund-. 
ance five years ago, now. far exceeds the sup-_ 


DIYs se 


According to this it isa good thing when 
girls can go into factories. To. go a little 

further, the millennium will. have arrived 
when we find work forthe babes in the cradle. . 


But it is hard to convince the able bodied 


“man, who must loaf on the street corner while 
othe girl does his work for smaller pay, that 


this is right. Much rather would he do the 
work and keep the girl at school and home in 
her natural sphere than to see her wearing 
out her young life while he is compelled to 
AOR. G. 
A Prezecitionist Nailed. 
SoMERVILLE, Mass.—Protessor Robert Ellis. 
Thompson, in his book entitled ‘‘Protection to 
Home Industry,” makes the remarkable con- 


fession that: “We believe that He who has. 


thus fixed the bounds of the natious has given 
to each of them such natural resources as 
would enable its people to become iade- 
pendent of all others for the great staples of 
necessary use.” Lae ge ee ee Gaye 

Now, either we have not such natural re- 


These big thieves. are those. 


but 


‘are also to sustain stand-p 


-words, abh 
-through all“these countries with no language 


among them that they he 
solution—not, indeed, a cureall, bub a 
heip in bringing on the day of justice. One’ 
little thine needs to be continually. drummed 
on, and that is that it:is not land, out land 
values, that are to be taxed. Many fail to 


to tax land. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


PEN, PASTE AND ‘SCiSSaRS. a 


In New Orleans strong towers, 150. feet 
high are being constructed, and on these 


carried above the streets and buildings, Th 
at different elevations, to which hose can be 
attached and used in case of fire. The ea: 
of their construction was tke fact. 
electric wires could not be laid under-round 
because the city level is largely below i 
water level of the Mississippi. : 


future to form the so-called “ 
the men in the field. Itis a pe 
bread, in the shape of small eub 
a chocolate drup, made of tine: 
strongly spiced, and calculated 
long time. When taken into. 
quickly softens, and is. bk 
nutritious. It is chiefly 
marches, When there is no time 
and cuvoking. ras : 
The feature of a recent n 
British royal society was an exhibition 
Heary. Burns of a.class of ne ; 
These Were so arranged thas ail 
internal economy of tie insect: 
observed. A cable a BE 
one ceil was the queen, 
ing upon her. In ane 
or cows, watebluliy 
and @ party of work 
ing up un intruding 


y Bir. 
s of live ants. 


nobody would have been 

party of scientitic ants 

notes on the royal societ: i 

An item of interest in connection 


es 


h th 


“proposed introduction of. “World-English” is 


night, in a Swiss inn, with sixteen peeple 


by these sixteen people, aud the only language 
that they ecuid ail speak was English. 
One. may travel now, vas LE -have just 


northern Africa, throuzh Greece and Con- 


ve 


“stauntinople, and back by Vienna, and the 


more usual routes, with nothing but English 
Ide not mean to say. that you. may not 


-oceasionally ‘feel the need of some French | 


but you ean travel comfortably 


but English. That, lam sure, could. not have 
of the language within that time for purposes. 
of commerce is most noticeuble, as is also tne: 


tinent of Europe. __ 

The Popular Seience Monthly describes a. 
curious and: ingenious device 
Echo Maker,” to be used on ships at sea 
daring funnel is screwed to the muzzle of a 


the cbstacle-is there the beam of. sound pro- 
jected through the tunnel strikes the obstacle 
and rebounds, and asthe echo is more or less. 
perfect in proportion asthe obstacle is more. 
or less parallel to the ship from. which the 
gun is tired, andas it is near or remote, the 


position of tne obstacle may be inferred. The. | 


inventor claims that a sharp sound projected 


‘ator nearly. atan object, cud only when so 
directed, will in every case return some of _ 
the sound sent, so that, theoretically, there - 


willalways be an echo, and the diiference in 
the time between the sound sent und the echo 


will indicate the remcteness of the object. . 


The naval beard tried the echo make 
found that a returo sound coud be heard i 
the side of a fort bulf a+ mile away; from 


passing steamers 2 quarter of a nule off if > 


broadside. to; from bluifs and sauls cE vessels: 
at abuus the same distance, and from. spar 
buoys 200 yards away... =. 


“Convict Labsr in Australi 


numbers now than. e E, 


Sydney, Austraha, Bullets 
Free immigration. 


ome little money 
ney bed as 


ela: 


of 590 aeres. of 


to cach convict. © 
received 1,000 acr 
From this dates 
vict assiznmet 


) CONVICE Se 
or less from. the 
The deman 


great that 


annually transport 
of -iree. Im: 


-incenvenie 


sources and we need a tariff, or we have such | 


resources and we do not need a tariff. Who 
shal! say that we have not such resources! 
Then why not bring up our infant industries 


on the strength of those resources, their 
natural: food? They would be as healthy as. 


the ice industry, which is not protected from 
Canadian or any other ice. Such infants 
would not then have to be wheeled around ia 
baby carriages with the protection bottle at 
their mouths. Joux SHEPHERD. 


The Growing Hope. S 
MANISTEE, Mich.—At last a campaign of 
living issues is beginning, and what it is going: 
to do forus is already apparent. It seems 
strange how any one can fail to see that this 
tariff question is really a means by wlich we 
can indoctrinate the people with land refer: 
ideas. Let them see cnce the simpiicity of 
freedom in trade and the other aimcst coties. 
of itself, viz, freedom of iand. Ido not think 
one who does not go among laboring men has 


whose lator 
It is needless to 
the day that convi 


Nw 


feati 
gro slavery, 
horrors of 


viets were fir 


depot at Hyde pa 
were attended to, am 


prisoners 


. So ther wer 


of assi¢ 


Seurly eve 
vict servants W 


was part of each | 


-ployers. 


‘shadow of Bis 


the triangles were ¢ 
wellrezulated hb 

by administeriage a. ¢ to the bearer; 
andoften a worth 


pleasantly with bis wife and daughters to the. 


music of a yellins wretch triced up to the — 


torture nt.an eusy distance away. 


Because Land fias Been More. Completely 
Menovslized There tuun Here. | ' 
Cleveland Sup. seig! NE 
If free trade is really 
the indering chisses.as 
end bis southern allios i 


. Grover Cleveiand 
tld have us believe! 


“why do not the labariag classes of the United. 


apy idea of the quict enthusiasm among them } 


States all foclw to Enciand and freland and . 


operation, where. 


Germany and Italy where it now is in. full 


on the Jand question. There is a. feeling 
ve reached areal” 
great. 


see the real point, because they thirk we wang _ A 


telegraph and tclephone wires are to be 


going the rounds of tbe press, crediting 
President Eliot of Harvard college with hav-. | 
ing said, “I sat. duwn to dinner: one stormy” — 


Six different: nationalities were represented —- 


traveled, throuzh southern Spain, through: 


been said twenty-live years ago. The spread 


increased knowledge of the janguage and - 
literature among educated people on the com> 


called. “The. : 
ee 


rifle. When a supposed obstacle is near the _ 
vessel, the rifle is fired inits direction, and if | 


ugistrate, In the cool. 
‘ious Verandah, dined - 


sich a rood thing for _ 
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tRISH LANDLORD RA: ACITY. 


Basrances of Whee the Peasantry Have Lenk 
Scen Saflering—Jastification ef the Piau 


ot Campanian. 
A specia! correspordent writing to the Dub- 


lin Ereeman’s Journal presents the following 


ah facts relative to au Irish estate, the tenants 


‘4 


= 


~ Badligamor..... 


oa which, usable jonger to bear their land- 


- Jord’s tyranny and exorbitant rents, arose in 


Febellion not jong since and engaged in the 
pian of campuign. The correspondent says: 
The property belongs to Mr. Anthony 
Ormsiy. aad is: situated at Ballynamore, near 
Baily, county Mayo. On looking up some 
gecurds of the cundition of the estate when 
held by the uncie of the present owner, the 


_Jate Anthony Ormsby, I came across some 


&gures which, in a generai way, indicate the 


natu of the holdings. More or less hap- 
. hazara, 1 give the following specimens: 


Number Number Gov't 

ofr os of Valua- 
Holdings. Persons. tion. 
. £x-%a4 
65 19 0 
1% 60 0 
127.6 4 


Yowrlands. Rents. 


Ballina affy....... ‘ 

Derryvavolw.....- 7 ws 6 9 

Conmderra.......-< 47.19 9 

Caurrindvue....... 137 0 

a ne 
Almost every one of these town lands con- 

sists of mountain slopes) They were all re- 


 @leiined by the tenants without a hand’s 


- turn being done for them bv the landlord. or 
course in equity the monstrous injustice of 
such rents dewanded for such holdings is 
manifest. The landiord’s right in equity 
World be not une penny more than the prairie 
waluc. However, in addition to the above 
eucrmous rents, the tenants were forced to 
pay the entire taxes, nob even getiing the 
wsual allowance’ of half poor rates.  Thev 
were also obliged to discharge “duty work.” 
e@s it was called—that is, iv supply to tke 
lendlerd free labor themselves and all the 
members of their families, with their horses 
ana donkeys. 

Ir will hardly be credited that the tenants 
were obiized Lo vet the landlord’s consent to the 
marriage of their children, and if they omiited 
to do so they were inercilessiy find. Yet such 
is the incontrovertible fact. Thirty-five ten- 
anis were evicted off Laragaa town land and 
seventeen off the town Jand of Durty after 
they had reclaimed the land. Qne tenant on 
the Jast named tewn land. named Patrick 
Waish. bud bad a holding for about twenty: 
three years at £5—tbe valuation was £4 10s, 


was said to be the original level of the 


tain the bare names ‘and position of the 
graves of no less than 124,000 persons there 
buried, between the year i787 and the date of 
closure. The grounds themselves cover an 
area of four and a half acres, and the care- 
taker tells ine that some one has counted no 
less a number of gravestones yet standing 
thun six thousand. One tornb stands at what 


ground, and this is in a kind of sunk tank, at 
least four feet deep, and gives some idea of 
the amount of humay dust which must lie 
within the rails. According to Defoe, it will 
be remembered that one of the very largest 
of the gruesome plague pits was dug in the 
north corner, into which bodies were flung by 
the cartload. — 

Muny of those names which “have bought 
their eternity in. one little hour,” are among 
those that are sleeping their long sleep there. 
The erratic geuius of William Blake lies 
somewhere there at rest, but the exact spot 
is now lost. This year, on the 3ist of August, 
we shall see the bi-centenary of the great 
John Bunyan’s death, and he was conveyed 
from the house of Mr. Strudwicke, on Snow 
hill, where he died, to this burial ground. 
The tomb, however, Is a modern one, erected 
by his latter day admirers, as is that of De- 
foe, there also. There is a vault in which 
numerous members of Richard Cromwell’s 
family are buried, and Henry Cromwell, a 
grandson of the protector, was only dis- 
covered to be buried there in 1869, as his 

| mouument hud been buried seven fect below 
the surface. It was then restored by the 
corporation. 

Another very interesting mcnument is that 
to Thomas Hardy, one ot the three who in 
1792 commenced the formation of the “Lon- 
don Currespouding Sucietv,” for the promo- 
tion cf a radical reform in the house of com- 
mons. He was the lust man who was tried in 
England, I believe, upon the charge of high 
treason, and hi8 nine days’ trial resulted ina 
triumphliant victory for him. The Rev. Joseph 
Hughes, founder of the British and foreign 
bible soviety, sleeps there, as dues also David 
astnith, the founder of city missions, But 
it would be ‘impossible here to mention the 
numbers of men whose names are remembered 
for their conscientious adherence to duty, in 
spite of persecutions, or for their centribu- 
tions to the weighty piles of thevlogicai con- 
troversy and commentary Susannah Wesley 
and Dr. Watts must, however, be quoted as 
being interred here. 


Then Where [s the Necessity of a Forty- 
; Seven Per Cent Tarif? 
Philiadelphia News (Protectionist). 


mined not long ago to reduce the wages of 
his employes cne-sixth, and he did it. He 
took nothing from the sum actually paid, but 
for that same wage he increased the hours 
of labor one-sixth. His employes refused 
to accept the reduction, he closed his 
works against them and employed in 
their stead on his own terms alien work- 
men who were living in overcrowded idle- 
ness in the region of his plant. This highly 

rotectc2 manufacturer took imported free 
abor to use as a club to beat cut the brainsof 
his old employes, who, seeing that they were 
beaten by it, surrendered, and, accepting his 
bard conditions, went back to their places, 
while he went off to Europe to play the royal 
host with his four-in-hand tu Mr. Blaine. The 
example set by Mr. Curnegie is siinply being 
followed by others. The industrial districts 
of the eastern states are so overrun with im- 
ported free labor as to render it easy to com- 
pel the acceptance of reduced wages. It was 
but the other day that we called attention to 
the fact that a contractor in this sort of labor 
offered to supply at once two or three hun 
dred Italian laborers at sixty cents a day. 
That tells the whole sad story of wage reduc- 
tion; the supply of a certain sort is greater 
than the demand, and its cheapness affects 
the entire market. 


Not a Question of Ability to Pay 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 

To acknowledge that hich tariffs are main- 
tained for the sole benefit of the manufacturer 
would be fatal tu their existence at once. 
Their advocates are too smart for that. They 
not only do not admit that such is the fact, 
but in the argument for prvtection they keep 
out of sight as much as possibie their own in- 
terest in the tari taxes. They say itis all 
for labor. 

When reminded that the increased price of 
goods is not paid to the workmen, but to the 
manufacturer, they answer: ‘Very true, but 
it enables us to pay our. workmen hicher 
wages than are paid to European laborers.” 
To this we make reply: And this is very true 
also; it does enable you to pay higher wages, 
but you dun’t do it. ; 


NEW VuUSLICATIONS. 
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A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND- 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at tlie fol- 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Canse of Industrial 


Depression and of Increase of Want With 


lucrease of Wealth—The Remedy. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. - 
25C pages, 


ee 
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A Novel with a Plot: . : 


ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


{ By. Edgar Saltus, author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadven- 


ture,” etc. 


12mo., Cloth. $1. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 
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Weather was very severe, and Ormsby fouud 
that the men had ceused to work for a 


While, whereupon he fined them 10s, and 
- would not let them go to work on the road 


it among my workmen? Not a bit of it. I 
put it into my calfskin wallet. Of all my 
workmen I am the only protected American 
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}acythes and the hour glasses, that were the 


‘symbols of human mortality. But, saving in 
these comparatively few instances, where 


‘the care of descendants has kept the inscrip- 


“tion of the chisel clear and sharp, much of 


interest in the way of epitaphs has been 
sessly lost. The cemetery has been 
@losed since 1651, iike ail the city burial 
. ‘S.- . 
_-But among the nonconformist registers in 


‘Somerset house are twenty-seven great vol- 


4 


wmes Marked “Bunhilifields,” and these con- 


Whatever the offenses of the democrats. 
may be, the present reduction of wages by 
the highly, excessively protected iron and 
steel masters is not one of them. The million- 
aire high tariff steel and iron rail maker, who 
is now tooling Mr. Blaine over the pleasant 
roads of England in a four in hand and in 
the most royal style, and who stated to Rep- 
resentative Scott of Erie that his profits in a 
Single year from his works amounted to 
$1,500,000, is chiefly responsible fur the reduc- 


tion in wages in the iron trade. He deter- | 
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ee Ben, Wemen aud Meney. 
- ¥n the Forum for Juve Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe discusses the question of “Men, Women 
gpd Money;"drawing attention to the fact that, 

{potwithstanding her demonstrated capacity 
for wealth production, the woman cf to-day 
too often finds the position of wife and 

motber a footstool rather than a throne— 

that she is looked upon not as an equal of 
the husband in the family copartnership, cn- 
“titled to a voice in its administration, but as 
-@ mere executive officer, whose business is to 
- eonduct the affairs of the home and especially 
to regulate its expenses in strict and almost 
wmguestioning accord with the decrees of the 
male “head of the family.” 

To secure a fair adjustment of financial 
@rranzements between husband and wife, the 
(man and woman contemplating matrimony 
'- @nust enter into it as equal sharers in the re- 

sibilities of their new condition, anc in 
; means by which these responsibilitics 
phovid be met. ‘hey must have rational 
wiews of the uses of money, and of the ob- 
whici it should be made tu furward and 
attain. They must also have worthy views of 
- Jife and of its true ends, in the compassing of 
which money piayvs an important though a | 
secondary part. They should be careful to 


a come to an understanding of each other's 


“Wiews on these subjects before marriage, and 
-gphould seek afterward and always to better 
‘this understanding bv tree aud _ feariess 
-@onference ard discussion. Lastly, their 
~Rousehold should be held and made 
to Ai para family life in its sub- 
stantial dignity and hapviness, as the 
foundation of the state and the concomitant 
of the church universal. Where these cundi- 
ions are complied with, the money question 
between busbiud aud wife will uever be a 
vexed one. Each will vie with the other in a 
generous economy und in the sacrifice of 
_ Merely personal whims and predilections to 
the commion gocd. Wiile exacting from each 
other no unjustifiable act of confidence, each 
wili trust the other, because both equally re- 
were the high ideals of jusiice and hunor. In 
following these their labor will be great, but 
Jet us sav, iis recompense will be more than 
-eommensurute. 

Truc words—noble words—but alas! all but 
utterly useless. Of all the couples who were 
marricd yesterday in these United States, 

- bow many are there whose households can by 
any possibility be “‘beld and mude to repre- 
sent family life in its substantial dignity and 

- appiness?” How many are there who can 
bope ever to have any thing worthy of the 
wame of home! The overwhe!ming majority 
of them must look forward to lives spent, not 

iy considering the rational uses of money and 

“the objects which it should be made to 
forward and attain,” but in striving to solve 
the ever pressing probiem, how to get.a liv- 
ng. Men and women so circumstanced can- 
mot either erect or maintain lofty ideals. 
And if taey could, their lives would be insup- 
portabic. 

And this is not because of privation, but be- 
e@ause of poverty. The matron of New Enug- 
Jand’s early days had plenty of privatiors to 
endure, but she certainly occupied a position 
More nearly approaching Mrs. Howe’s ideal 
than that held by most modern wives. But 

9m those days the adminstration of the home ! 

* & t 
really was the most impertant business of the 

Conjugal copartnersiup, whereas. to-day it 
octupies, of necessity, a secondary place. 

Then the busivess of ie was to live, and not, 

te hoard or scheme for riches’ The earth 
gave her increase year by vear, and the 

grateful husbaundman consumed it, thanking. 

Ged, and cppressed by no fear of a coming 

Gay when there should be for him no earth 
and no increase either. Bat now the worker, 
ashe takes his wage cach week or month, 

knows that at any moment he may be de-. 

prived of the privilege of work—refused per- 
@Muission to zpply his labor to nature’s raw 

| material; and that if that time comes and 
finds him unprepared, it will be worse for 
him and worse for those dependent on 
him. For one so situated, home and its ad- 
ministration are matters of misor impertance. 

‘The probiem of life for him is not how he can 

best bring up his children, not how he can up- 
bold the diguity of family life, not even how 
he can wake his !abor most efficient for the 
production of wealth; but by hoarding of his 
earnings, by cutting off every expense that 


wan be avoided, by every trick and Gevice } 


that commercial morality approves, to ac- 

- Quire a measure of direct or indirect control 
over natural opportunities and so levy a tax 
upon the labor of other men. 


A Ferced Loan. 
-. Edward Atkinson contributes to the June 
fssue of the Popular Science Monthly a pe- 
@aliarly atkionsonian essay—he calls it a 
memorandu:n—on “The Surplus Revenue,” 
fm which he takes the bold but curious 
ground that there really isn’t any such thing 
a@s a surplus revenue. There is a greater 
Wevenue than is needed “for conducting the 
‘functions of the govermment and meeting the 
eurrent expenses of the nation, the pensions 
and other like obligations aiready incurred.” 
But woen we talk avout surplus revenue, Mr. 
Atkinson hauls a greenback from his pocket 
and triumpbantiy asks us what we mean to 
» eo adout that. 


_. Would a private corporation consider itself 
— fn possession of a surpius revenue from its 
business, which it would be at liberty to desl 
‘With at its ows pleasure, if it owed a large 
eum of money cn demand and a still larger 
im of money subject to be paid on demand 
Within a short period ot time! No sound busi- 
.TBess man could be found who would affirm 
» @hatunder s -ch conditious a private corpora- 
~< Gion could make any more suitable use of the 
| Fevenue received in excess of its necessary 
‘expenditure than to apply it to the payment 
of its debt, duc on de:nind, and to prepare the 
way for making parment of the debt soon to 
© Become due at a date fixed. 
af this reasoning be applied to the present 
secndition of the United States, it will appear 
that the government is not at the present 
‘time in the possession of a surplus revenue in 
@ny truc sense. Ip owes on demund that 
sum of money which is represented by the 
evidences of dein, known as legal tender 
BTRotes, and commenly culled greenbacks. 
In order to be able to pay these notes on 
. @emand when demand is made, the treasury 
“ef the United States holds a special reserve 
0f,$100,006,090 in coid coin; but the amount of 
- Motes due is in round figures $350,000,000. 
— Dhe United States, therefore, owes substan- 
ally $250,000,000 on demand, for which it 
Bas as yet made no specific provision either 
im gold coin, orto any considerable extent 
even in silver coin which can be made avail- 
- @ble for such payments. The remainder of 
. its gold held iu the treasury above the special 
‘geserve teas her peace Pee eave to 
payment on demand in liquidation of gold 
‘@ertificates of depusits, or else it constitutes 
@ pert of the necessary daily balance of 
gmoney necessary to the ordinary conduct of 
Desiness. The larger part, if not the whole, 
of the silver doilars held by the treasury 
gre held to meet the payment of the 
Silver certificates which have been is- 
gued against them. There are, therefore, 
pabstantiaiiy $§250,000,000 of United States 
motes due on demand, for which no specific 
ision has yet been made and to the pay. 
of which the sc-called surplus revenue 


not be applied. Xet the public mind 
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has become so accustomed to the common use 
of adebt currency, which under a fiction of 
law has been declared to be lawful money by 
the supreme court of the United Staies, as to 
have lost sight of the fact that the greenback 
or legal tender note is not true money, but 
that it is an evidence of debt to be paid. 
Therefore, no consideration is given to the 
possible application of surplus revenue, 89 
called, to such payment of these notes now 
due on demand. 

This comparison of the United States gov- 
ernment. to a private corporation Is ingenious, 
though not strictly original; but Mr. Atkinson, 
we regret to say, has not “caught on” to its 
full significance. This is extraordinary, be- 
cause the Boston statistician and diagraphist 
has heretofore shown himself remarkably 
courageous in following his ideas to their 
legitimate conclusions—as when, in his famous 
essay on roast pig and rations he demon- 
strated, by the a priori method, that an 
American citizen could be comfortably shod 
with one boot a year. 

Wouid a private corporation ever acknow!l- 
edge that it had any surplus revenue tf it 
possessed an unlimited power of levyiug taxes 
ou sixty odd millions of people? We try to 
put this question in atkinsonian form, italics 
and all; and respectfully announce that if 
Mr. Atkinson will forward his reply to it to 
THE STANDARD office, we will answer his 
query about the corporation and the sur- 
plus—“if” he wants us to. 

But this isn’t all of Edward Atkinson. He 
isn’t content with asking questions. He 
adduces argument. Aud he founds his arzu- 
ment on facts. They and the italics that 
emphasize them are both Mr. Atkinson’s: 

These notes were issued in time of war for 
the purpose of collecting a farced loan, aid for 
no other purpose. The necessity fora forced 
Joan has ceased; the revenue of the govern- 
meut is in excess of its necessary expenditures. 
When the revenue derived from taxution Is 
paid to the government in its own noies, that 
forced loan, to the amount of such notes paid 
in, has been liquidated by way of taxation. 
Each note returned to the treasury in seitle- 
ment of a tax beeomes like a common bauk 
note when redeemed by the bank, it is a note 
paid. itis funcius officio. Its reissue by the 
treasury of the United States is, in fact, the 
collection of a new forced loa without au- 
thority of law under any act authorizing such 
a new loan, without necessity, without beneiit 
to any one, and with positive danger to the 
Whole communiiy. 

“Land o' massy,” said grandma, “how 
things do change! Now when [Iwasa girl, 
we just made a hole in both ends of the egg 
and sucked!’ Mr. Atkinson must have been 
the original of the little boy in that-venerable 

tory. Just think of ii. We take a money 
order down to the post office, expecting to 
eet wherewithal to buy bread and beef and in- 
nocent amusement, and the brute of a cashier 


collects a forced loan froin us. And be does_ 


it so deftly that we never know the difference, 
but put the foreed loan in our pocket, and 
sinfully pass it away to the butcher and the 
baker, who put. it in (heir pockets, and 
never realize what a gig 

government is perpetrating ‘on then 
by not seizing the bread and beef in their 
shops to sel! for gold with which to redeem 
that wicked, wicked, forced loan. Suppose 
ail the butchers und bakers, and the candie- 
stick makers to buot, should find it out! Why,, 


there would be » revolution. Edward Atkin- 


son-ought to be careful. econ, 

So much for the fact; now for the argu- 
ment: ao 

When the fact is baldly stated. which can 
net be denied, that the reissue of these notes 
from the treasury of the United Siates is not 
the continuance of a tormer loan, but is the 
actual burrcwing of new money under a 
forced loan and in time of peace, can any- 
thing be more absurd than-to assume that 
such a course is necessary? : a 

Well, yes; we think something can be more 
absurd. We don’t want to hurt Mr. Ackino- 
son's fcelings, so we won't say what. But if 
he only would stick to his couking stoves, 
what a iot of good he might do. 


England and the Coming Ware. 
The leading article in the first number of 


the Universal Review is from the pen. 6f Sir 
Charles Dilke, and discusses “the state of | 


Europe and the position cf England.” - In Eu- 
ropean politics Sir Charles has long held pre- 
eminent position as an expert; he is familiar 
with the administration of the British foreign 
and war depuartmieuts, and has had opportun- 
ity to learn much regarding continental mili- 
tary matters. His views on the subjects he 
discusses are therefore of special interest at 
the present time, when civilization is quiver- 
ing with anticipation of the outbreak of a con- 
test ereater than the world bas vet-seen. : 

On the whoie, Sir Charles is of opinion that 
there is no immediate danger of a general 
outbreak—which is much the same as saying 
there is no danger of any outbreak atall. It 
is true, he wrote while Emperor Frederick 
was still alive; but be claims that “the main 
lines of German foreign policy are so coin- 


pletely regulated by the geographical, po. 


litical and military situation of Germany, 
that the occupancy of the German throne is 
aimatter of comparatively secondary Euro- 
pean importance.” And he clearly thinks 
that neither in Germany nor France is the 
situation sucha as is likely to make for war. 
Beth nations have provided for immense ad- 
ditions io their armies; but euch is well 
aware that, whatever may be its rival's situ- 
ation, it itself is in no condition to materialize 
anything like the whole of its paper legious 
into actual effective battalions. 


he present nominal French force of all 
kinds 1s between 3,500,000 and 4,060,000 of 
men, but itis thought that France could only 
piace in line on the tenth day of mobilization 
700, 0U0, or on the seventeenth day 1,000.699, 
with $00,000 in garrisons and depots, Behind 
these 1,800,000 men there would remain a 


great number—in short, about asinany more—- 


fur whom there would be ne reguiar place 
and no proper officers; and it is doubtful 
whether much could be mide of them. So it 
is with Germany, so it is with Russia, with 
lialy, and with ali the powers; aud [ repeat, 
that we shall soon come to counting oflicers 
only as betwecn power and power, rather 
than totaling up the musses of men. 


When the tremerdous tension now existing 


is broken, and the inevitable struggle does 


begin, Sir Charles Dilke thinks the struggle 
will be, not between France and Germany, 
but between France and Russia on the one 
side, and England on the other: 


While I do not believe, for reasons which I 
gave last vear, that Boulangism in France is 
dangerous to Germany, I fear that it adds to 
the risk of a Franco-Russian coalition against 
ourselves. Like many other foreigners of 
English blood, General Boulanger does not 
love England, and representing as he does 
the military spirit, while he is unwilling to 
incur the frightful penalties of a war with 
Germany, he will not be urlikely, should he get 
the chauce, to wield the military power of 
France in support of Russian policy elsewhere 
than on the continent of Europe—that is, 
against ourselves. La Cocarde, the general’s 
organ, hi« already proclaimed the anti-Eng- 
lish policy, A Question may illustrate the 


gigantic swindle the_ 


_groes, 
“India, 


‘aguinst Russia only, we cannot 


truth of my contention as to the reality of 
our dangers. 
cruisers being’ built in enormous numbers for 
any possib!e purpose except the avowed pur- 
pose of attacking our trade in the event of a 
War which both those powers certainly look 
upon as possibie? If they prepare offensive 
Weapons, must not we prepare defense? 

What defense is England prepared to offer 
to this combined attack? As to ships, she has 
indeed an enormous list of names, and an in- 
posing total of guns; but the number of ves- 
sels possessing the all important requirement 
of speed is very limited: 


All’ the powers have been multiplying 
cruisers to attack our commerce—Frauce and 
Russia especially so, of course. . . . An 
enormous clearance in our navy iist would 
indeed at once be made in case of war on this 
account. The slow ships would be put into 
port or would be sunk by the enemy within 
the first few weeks; but when we go through 
our tables of speed and compare them with 
the speed of fcreign cruisers we find that the 
ciearauce would be greater than we are gen- 
erally disposed to anticipate. Now, it must 
be remembered that we are the defending 
pvower, and France and Russia the attacking 
powers. It is not for the defense of Russiau 
trade, it is not for the defense of French 
trade, that 22-kuot shipsare being built abroad; 
itis for attack upon that trade ou which we 
depend for life, for cutting off that foud 
Wilbout which the majority of our people can- 
not live. Our trade is as great us that ol 
Europe, our shipping double that of Europe 
and Admiral Aube, M. Weyl and M. Gabrie 
Charmes have shown the extent to which that 
commerce is exposed to French attuck. France 
during the jast three years has been rapidly 
carrying out this policy, and Lord Brassey 
fives a list of 14 cruisers, mostly of the tirst 
Cluss, ail of them having a speed of 19 or 20 
knots, which are being built in France; while 
the Russians have just completed some, aud 
ave building other vesseis of the same class, 
for the avowed purpose of preying upon cur 
trade. The tables given in Lord Brassey’s 
book of uvarmored and protected cruisers, 
built wud building, are far froin pleasaut read- 
ing. Inthe “20 knots and over” class Lord 
Brassey places 5 French or Russian cruisers to 
our 2; in the “19 to 20 knots aud over” 
classes, i8 French or Russian to our 
db: in the “IS knots and over” classes, 
27 Frencn or Russian to cur 16; in the °17 
knots and over” classes, 31 French or Russian 
to our 27; in the “15 knots and over,” 44 
Freneb or Russian to our 41; In the “14 knots 
and over,’ 61 French or Russian to our 47) 
while at 15 knots we have a majority. This 
table would be improved by including init 
the beited cruisers and ships of the Inpericuse 
type; but even then, at a speed of over ib 
knots, France nod Russia would have, accord- 
ing to Lord Brassey, 50,000 tons of cruisers 
to Envlaund’s 14,500, and-in future wars it is 
the “19 knots and over” clusses that will 
count for distant service. No duubt we have 
the merehant steamers; but su great is the 
French superiority in the fastest cruisers, that 
it is doubtful whether in the fastest clisses 
we have encugh merchant steamers to 
counterbalance that French superiority. Ships 
of the class of which lspeak can be built more 
rapidly, of course, than ironelads, but they 
cunnot be turned out with suiiicieat rapidity 
for us to be able to. couut upon what we cuuld 
dou after.a declaration of war.) Speed is pow 
the first factor in naval warfare, and “iing- 
land was the Jast naval power tu recognize” 
the new conditions. > 2 

As for the land fighting, that our writer 
thinks would be chiefly done in India, and 
then the chief defense would be the difficulty 
Russia would find in. moving -and ‘subsisting 
her troops across the desulate regions of 
Afghauistin. Bui Russian troops in Afehan- 
istan would have to be met by British troops 


upon the same eround: iad Sir Charles Dilke 


is by no means blind to the. fact that a British 


defeat beyond the frontier would probably 
be the signal for an uprising of the native. 


Indian princes. He suggests as a precaution 
against this contingency, the adoption of the 
Roman plaa of using treops of cne subject rece 
to Keep down anvuther—garriscuing - India 
with regiments of Chinese, Malays and ne- 


in their turn, to other parts of the em- 
The conclusion to be drawn. from our in- 
quiries, tuen, appears to be, that, while we 
could at present hold our own in a single 
handed-war with Russia, there is the greatest 
need fora cureful reconsideration of our 
naveland military position if we are to feel 
safe aguinst a combination—not improbable 
in the event of: General Boulauger’s rise to 
power—of France and Russin. © Even: as 
1 afferd: long 
to rest upon our oars: : 


- Sir Charles says never a word abcut- the 


possibility of an invasion of England; but 


his forecast of other probublities will do litéle 


to allay the: semi-panic with which Great” 
Britain is now ulfected. 


Dr. Hale’s “Wealth in Common? 
The Reverend Edward Everett Haleis a 
certificated dcctor, or teacher, of divinity, 
who writes for the Press of this city ingenious 


-allegcries iliustrutive of the folly of doing 


unto Irishmen, Germans, and other foreigners 
as we would they should do uuto us, and 


also occupies the editorial chair of a Boston’ 


“muguzine of organized philanthropy” en- 
titied Lend a Hand. eee 

To the June issue of this last named peri- 
odical the reverend doctor contributes four 
pages of philanthropy, under the title, 
“Wealth in Common,” waich he had previously 
utihzed as an address at the opening meeting 
of the Boston socicty for citizenship, Just 
why Dr. Hale should have delivercd this ad- 
dress or republished it in his magazine is not 
very clear, sinee he neither defends nor at- 
tucks any principle, but projects his lan- 
guage into space, as an idle boy throws a 
stone, regardiess of where or-whom it may 
strike. But he makes init some statements 


that. are. sufficiently curious, as iilustrating 


the mental processes of a man who tries to 


be at cne and the same time a preacher of. 


Christ, a teacher.of divinity, a defender of 
the protective system, and the manager of a 
magazine of crganized philanthropy. 

_ Dr. Hale telis us that a great many theorists 
—he says ‘‘the theorists of all time,” but of 
course thatis absurd, since he himself is an 
exception—don’t believe that men should own 
any personal property of any kind, and “look 
with a certain regret on the orizinal system, 
by which there was virtually no personal 
property, either in land or in anything.” Tne 
doctor doesn’t say that these theorists are 
wrong; but he thinks they would be less dis- 
contented if they would only bethink them- 
selves what an extraordinary amount of 
wealth realiy is held in common at the present 
day. And then the good doctor goes on to 
give us an inventory, as follows: 


For the statement of facts, I shall tale the 
present valuation of the city of Boston, be- 
cause we arc in Boston, and because I happen 
to be most familiar with this city. The vaiua- 
tion of the city, as reported by the auditor in 
1886, was $710,621,335, held by separate per- 
sons and corporations. To this is to be added 
—of property held by the city: the common 
and public squares, the new park, and a 
large amount of land to which no valuo is 
assigned. : 

Now, at the same time, the same assessors 
valued the real and personal property of the 
city of Boston as a corporation at $68,827,245. 
There is to be a‘\ded also the cost, whatever 
it may be, of the streets and roads of the city, 


whi have been, sooner or later, obtained at 


Are French and Russian fast. 


and withdrawing the fighting men. ‘of ; 


the public charge, or reserved from the com- 
mon property when the separate properry 
was granted to individuals. 

In addition to this property held by the 
city government, we have all the property of 
the United States within the limits of the city, 
embracing the navy yard, with acres on the 
deepest water front of the city, and the two 
islands, with their fortifications, which repre- 
sent an expenditure only to be counted in tens 
of millions. The United States also owns the 
custom house and the post olfice. The land 
occupied by these buildings, and the cost of 
the buildings themselves, would be, I suppose, 
eight or ten millions of dollars. 

The property of the commonwealth in the 
city is the state house, with the land adjacent, 
and a very considerable property still on the 
Back bay, together with the rights, similar to 
those which have been used in the Back bay, 
to all the land bereath the sea, below the lize 
of low water mark. The state aisu reserves 
the right of eminent domain to the whole 
property. 

Roughly stated these sums will foot up thus: 


City property (assessors? TEtUrn)....ccceeseeee G65,827,255 
Common and squares, 125 acres, S@Y.........6 25,000,000 
Cost of streets (0 years)....cccceececseeeceeeee 30,681,547 
Pavements 15 YeArs), SAY. .ceccerccceccsesccees 15,000,000 
Sewers (15 years), SAY... cccscccccenccecccceeee 2,000,000 
New park 4,975,000 
Improved trunk sewer, Ctc., SAY..cccesesessee 4,000,000 
Bridges (15 Years), SLY. .ceccsaccccccscesescencee — 2)(00,000 


$158 ,083,792 


To this very considerable additions must be 
madc--not so easily estimated. There is the 
property in real estate and funds of all pub- 
lic associations which hold property for the 
common good. Such institutions as_ the 
Massachusetts hospital, the eye and ear in- 
firmary, the dispensary and similar institu- 
tions, are a part of the wealth in common 
which the citizen shares, by himself or by any 
one Wio is in need of their relief. So of the 
property in churches. They are open to all 
persons who will enter. Any chured not 
open to any person who wished to enter 
would be taxed by the cominonwealth as a 
private club house, Which, indeed, it would 
be. So far forth, then, tue real estate of 200 
and more churches is to be considered as 


adding to the amount of the wealth in com-' 


mon. 
To these sums must be added, a navy vard 
of cighty-three acres, owred by the United 
States, on a perfect water front, and ull the 
national property in the forts in the harbor, 
with the custom house and court house. 
There must also be added the property of 
the commonweulth. Beside the state house, 
the city, state and United States hold 30,000,- 
000 square feet of land within the limits of 
Buston, not named wbove, on which no valua- 
tion is placed. 
All these amounts together show that our 
wealth in commen is certainly much more 
than one-half the total wealth of all the sepa- 
rate properties. 
But, in truth, our wealth in common goes 
much further. For in common we hvid all the 
margin of property which does not appear on 
assessors) lists, and yet which hus a value for 
us. Suppose a railway, which does not pay 
More iba iS eXpenses. Its stoek is worth 
perbaps nothing, aud dves not appear on any 
Valuation, Stull, if it carry me to and fru 
every duy, it isa partofmy wealth in com- 
mou. 
The estimate above includesof the propeaty 
of the nation ouly its real estate withiu the 
town of Boston. But the people of Euston 
have an undivided share in the wealth in com- 
mon held by the United States in its public 
lands, its army and navy and post ollice de 
partments, its libraries and laboratories. The 
citizens of Massachusetts havea similar share 
in all the wealth in common held by that 
state. 
_ More than this, for the administration of our 
wealth in common We exact every year prob- 
-ubly sixteen thousaudihs, more than one anda 
half’ per cent of that private “property” 


} agalust which our wealth incommoz has been 


cumpared. What is the proper worth of 


“property, aside from the industry of the 


owner, cunnot be precisely said. Government 


“stocks, where there is good credit, pay a little. 


less than toree per cent. The reali interest on 
money, Where there is no inteilizenee used in 
31s-direction, muy perbaps now be called four 
per cent.. The community takes one and a 
-half per cent of this inthe shape of taxes. It 


“appears that the community takes tifteen- 
fortieths, or three-eightbs.of the ineeme of- 
private property—toward the wealth in com-. 


mon. With this it administers justice, main- 
tains the peace, educates the children, -pre- 
serves the health and serves the general wel- 
fare of the people. _ pis Spee 3 
Were the wealth in common then only one- 
half what the total.sepurate wealth is, the 
rough showing would be this: - eee 
In common each mau holds, say, one-half 
of A. : : me a 
- He has the control of one-third of Av. 


In private the average man has the control. 


of two-thirds of A, provided he has not 
morigaged A, or other wise encumbered it. 
There is a story told of a certain sage, now 
deceased, who, when the supply of ‘cecal for 
nis family ran short, used to: tell his wife that 
warmth and coldness were purely subjective 


conditions; that all she needed was io think’ 


herself warm and she would 6e warm. And 
therewith the suge wouid go off to discourse 
philosophy by the fireside of a brother sage, 
and leave the wife of his bosom to enjcy 
subjective warmth to her heart's content. 
Dr. Hale’s wealth is pretty much like that 
sage’s heating apparatus. All vou need do 
is to think you have it, and you've got it. 
Andif youdliscontentedly wantmbdre, atrifiine 
expausiou of thought will fill Fortunatus's 
purse fur you twice over. Say, for instance, 
a tramp in Boston streets thinks his dividend of 


$158,083, 792 scarcely large -enourh, he can. 


double the value of the common, and squares, 
aud parks, and streets, and so add $75,000,000 to 
the public property of which be is part owner. 
If that isn’t enough, he can treble it,or take 
in some more land beneath the sea, or-agitate 
for the building of a few more churches, or 
an increase of tuxation, If he wants to ride, 
he is a part owner in every railway that 
doesn’t pay expenses, and need only bey the 
moucy tu pay his fare to have.the full enjoy- 
ment of his property. Whichever way things 
go, he is better off. If property booms, and 
reuts increase, the value of > the common 
streets increases; if business is dull, and no- 
body makes any money, he becomes<a part 
owner in every. business that is conducted 
without profit. The only trouble is, that all 
this subjective wealth will put precious little 
food into his objective belly. oe 

When Dr. Hale dies, if he goes, as we trust 
he will, to that glorious city of “many man- 
sions,” he will be sadly disappointed if, in 
reply to his application for a share of the 
good things, he is presented with the key of 
the street and a tract descriptive of the 
“wealth in common” of the New Jerusalein. 
He will fearn then what he seems unable to 
understand now, that laud, whether in a com- 
mon, or in streets, or under water, or on the 
cpen prairie, never is, never was, and never 
can be, wealth. He will understand that 
Wweulth can only be produced by the applica- 
tion of labor to land. And as he wanders 
homeless over the jasper pavements he will 


perhaps mutter to himself that to tell a disin- { 


herited child of God of the vast amount of 
common wealth in parks and streets, and Back 
bays, while refusing him the privilezge of 
using a rood of earth without first paying 
blackmail to some owner, is very much like 
giving a little boy five cents for bis very own, 
only he must put it in the missionary box. 
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q 
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“COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS 


W.-I. BOREMAN, Parkersourg, Wood couaty, W 


Buren Denslow, LL.D¥ Cassell & Co., New 


York. . a 

The Protective Ta“ iff. What it Does for Us. 
Hermann List. Beiford, Clarke & Co., New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. oe 

Taxation in American States and Cities. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely. T. Y. Cronell & Co., 
New York. 

The National Revenues: A Collection of 
papers by American Economists. Edited by 


Albert Shaw. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


The Russiau Peasantry; their Agrarian Con- 
dition, Social Life and’Religion. By Stepniak. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 

An Outline of the French Revolution; Its 
Causes and Results) By W. S& Bell. The 
Truth Seeker company, New York. 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL REFORM. 


Comment on such demogogue rot as Hill's 
objections is needless. His real reason for 
the veto was that the bill would secure 
honest and fair elections, and would deprive 
his friends, the disreputable ward busses, of 


much of their power for mischiei.—[Boston : 


Herald. 


Governor Hill’s action on it was merely a: 


bid for the renomination at the hands of the 
worst elements of the New York democracy, 
and the goods will probably be delivered; but 
honest voters should bear it in mind and ad- 
minister a salutary rebuke to him at the polls. 
—[{Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

New York hasa “dandy” for a governor. 
He has vetoed the Saxton bili, intended ‘to 
secure more fully the independence of the 
electors and the secrecy of the ballot,” and 
the Fassett anti-bribery bill. These vetoes 
are for the benefit of ballot box swindlers and 
vote buyers. It is tolerably evident that the 
Hon. David B. Hill is one of “the. boys.”— 
(Minneapolis Eveniag Journal. 

There are a good many people in the state 
of New York who would like to see an honest 


election made possible, and it is an open’ 


question whether Governor Hills action re- 
carding this bill—which, though it may have 
had its minor defects, was a long step in the 
right directiva—will assist or prejudice his re- 
election. Evidently he thinks it will assist 
him, as the reasons given by him for with- 
nolding his signature are not worthy of a 
moment’s consideration.—{The Elizabethport, 
Elizabethport, N. J. 


At present the success of an independent 
candidate is almost an impossibility, because 
of the enormous expense of printing and dis- 
tributing ballots, on which is saddled an 
enormously greater illegal expense. Yet 
Governor Hill gravely gives us asa reason for 
vetoing this bill for preventing bribery, that 
it ‘binders and impedes an elector frorn voting 
for whom he pleases.” His real reason is that 
‘te hinders and impedes the halls and heelers 
in debauching elections, bribing voters and 
stealing all they please from the treasury.— 
(Philadelphia Justice. 

This bill, carefuily matured and designed 
to work one of the greatest reforms vossible, 
was supported by all republicans, by inde- 
pendent and honorable democrats, and by 
the leaders of the several labor organiza- 
tions. It was vetoed by Governor Hill for 
reasons altogether frivelous and absurd. It 


will not. be amiss to make ballot -reform an. 


issue in every coming state election. The 
new system should be edopted for this state 
by the coming legislature.—(St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. ee : 


Wh&y Some of the Politicizas Are Puzzled. 
Milwaukee Review. : 


It seems somewhat difficult. for politicians 


to understand the political attitude of Henry 
~George.. But there is no mistaking nim in the 


role of a philosopher, who has a theory which 
he belicves to be the only practical solution of 


‘the prevalence of poverty in the midst of an 


increasing wealth, that is figured out to sup- 


port tbe idea of our increasing national pros- 


perity.. Afr. George possesses the rare inde- 
pendence of thought and avtion that. enables 


opinion, will promote the spread of this theory. 
. 2. He wil be better understood by and 
by when his theory is better understood. His 
position in politics will also be apparent as 
the campaign woes on. If the leaders. of our 


parties could be as safely depended upon.-to 


steadfastly represent 2 principle? as Henrv 
eor 


“aud always, there would be some chance that 
political honesty would prevail. 


AML Taliing About It. 
Omaha World. - EE 
. Omaha boy (writing. a composition}—Pop, 
how do you spell tariif? : 

Pop—Look in the dictionary and then you'll 


“remember. 


‘It’s on the top shelf.” 

‘Well, look in the newspaper.” 
‘What newspaper! — : 
Any newspaper.” 
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